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Imported Cats, Honey and Silver Rhyme 


The greater number of imported cats in this country are from England, and are bred 
from Persian stock. They are commonly called Angoras here, but there are very few thor- 
oughbred imported Angoras, writes Mrs Helena A. Mix of New York, who adds interest- 
ing details of her work on Page 463 of American Agriculturist. The Maine or “coon” cat 
is a native born cross between the American short hair. and the descendants of Angoras 
brought to this country by the seafaring people of the eastern coast. They are of all colors, 
but the long haired brown tabbies closely resemble a coon, hence the name. To anyone but 
a fancier the difference between the Persian and Angora is slight. There is a little heavier 
coat, larger, longer tail, a little: difference in shape of head, a little rounder ear, which one 
soon grows to know, but it is not easy to describe. Some of the Maine Angoras lately ex- 
hibited are magnificent animals, but, like the prophets of old, they do not get their rightful 
honors in their own country. The photographs here shown are of English females, best 
prize stock. 
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Grain Growing in Argentina---Hl. 


STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW. 





The soil o. the greater part of the Lit- 
toral is a rich, moderately deep, alluvial 
deposit, with an underlying’ subsoil of 
mixed sand and clay and a final. layer of 
hard clay, impervicus to water. The clay 
base holds the rainfall and thus furnishes 
a moisture supply which plant roots se- 
cure, even in periods of considerable 
drouth. In the western and southern 
part of the Littoral the top soil partakes 
more of the character of a sandy loam, 
with less of strength and fertility than 
the alluvial lands. Taken as a whole the 
depth of soil will run from one and one- 
half feet as a fair average up to almost 
incredible depths in seme sections of Hn- 
tre Rios and Buenos Ayres, but the soil 
is apparently neither so deep nor so strong 
as in our Mississippi vaHey. 

PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT. 

Practically the beginning of agricultural 
exploitation was along the line of the 
Central Argentine railroad, that corpora- 
tion opening for settlement the lands 
granted it as an inducement for its con- 
struction and extension. Th® first settle- 
ment was in the northern part of Buenos 
Ayres and southern part of Santa Fe. 
The first occupation was along the banks 
of the Parana river, the original impres- 
sion being that the available district did 
not extend more than 100 miles west of 
that stream. The town of Rosario was 
the central point from which agricultural 
occupation radiated, and year by year the 
tide of settlement moved north and west 
from this center as immigrants came in 
and as agricultural experience demonstrat- 
ed that the limit of successful occupation 
eould be extended greatly beyond the 
boundaries originally set. The movement 
is now west and south and each year wit- 
nesses the breaking up of land far outside 
of what was considered the possible limit. 
In the Santa Fe district, this general 
term, including the province of that name, 
the northern part of Buenos Ayres and 
southern Cordoba, where agricultural de- 
velopment first began, the westward move- 
ment of cultivation has been much more 
rapid than the inerease of population, and 
as a result lands first cultivated have been 
abandoned after a few years of occupa- 
tion, the tenants going west and south in 
search of new land. Districts which 15, 
10 or even 5 years since were the center of 
wheat production are now of little impor- 
tance, lands cultivated for a few years 
having reverted back to cattle and pasture. 
At the present time the important wheat 
districts of this northern section are in 
western Santa Fe and southern Cordoba, 
west of what but a few years ago was 
considered the limit of successful wheat 
growing. 

In the past few years, and especially at 
the present time, there has been rapid de- 
velopment of the southern part of the Lit- 
toral, in western and southern Buenos 
Ayres. Here again, immigration has been 
insufficient to furnish the needed popula- 
tion and settlers from the northern dis- 
trict have been drawn to the south. The 
soil has less depth, but in many respects 
it seems better suited for grain growing, 
and apparently it is only a question of a 
few years until the center of Argentine 
wheat production will shift to the southern 
district, with Bahia Blanca as the ship- 
ping port. 

This shifting of the available agricul- 
tural population from one district to an- 
other, leaving an impoverished soil in the 
wake, is one of the serious problems of 
Argentine development. . It is due both to 
insufficiency of population and gross ignor- 
ance of proper agricultural methods, and 
it will continue probably until slovenly 
practice shall have skinned the cream of 
original fertility over the whole available 
area. 

CROP DISTRIBUTION. 


The original wheat fields were in the 
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Santa Fe district.and the center of pro- 
duetion is still there. The tendency now, 


however, is southward, and the area 
cultivated is scatteringly extended north 


and south for 700 miles. This in- 
cludes such ae variety of soil, cli- 
mate and crop conditions as to in- 
Sure imcreaased uniformity of production. 
When the area was localized in Santa Fe 
and [entre Rios, as was the case a few 
years since, a local drouth, locust visita- 
tion or other digaster affected the whole 
erop of the country, and the Argentine con- 
tribution te the world’s supply was unre- 
liable in the extreme, giving the country 
the mercurial reputation of either securing 
a heavy yield or nothing. This is now 
changed and so different are the areas now 
producing wheat that shortage or failure 
in one district is offset by good returns 
elsewhere, making it possible to count with 
some degree of certainty upon a compar- 
atively steady volume for exportation. HE- 
lustrating this is the fact that while the 
past crop (1900-1) was practically a fail- 
ure in many districts of Santa Fe ami 
Entre Rios, there were good yields in por- 
tions of Cordoba, and extraordinary yields 
of unusual quality in southern Buenos 
Ayres. 

The district suited to corn production is 
roore fixed and comprises northern Bue- 
nos Ayres’ and southern Santa Fe. Here 
corn is practically the only crop grown 
and in all probability its production will 
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remain centered in this district. Farther 
north it is too warm and in the south- 
ern district summer and fall drouths are 
too frequent. 

Flax, the only other important product 
is grown in the same district with wheat 
in the northern belt, and to a smaller and 
relatively wnimportant extent in the south. 
The attention given the crop is increasing 
and the rate of. yield in a good season is 
larger than in the United States. If grown 
on the same land, however, two successive 
‘years the rate of yield falls off greatly, 
amd the extent of its cultivation will be 
uncertain until a sefentific rotation of crop- 
Ping shall be practiced. 

The statistical service of the country has 
been inefliciemt in the past, but enough can 
be gleaned from official records to make 
the following showing of crop distribution 
by provinces: 

CROP DISTRIBUTION BY PROVINCES. 
—-—1895—— 1900 _ 


Wheat Flax Wheat Flax 
acres acres a2eres acres 


Santa Fe...%,546,318 658,615 3,662,649 860,247 
Buenos Ayr. 907,591 159,947 2,264,990 268,449 
Cordoba 725,439 88,616 1,547,702 226,227 
Entre Rios. 721,507 48,573 694,799 145,236 
CROP ccccs 124,705 882 177,840 - 

Total .5,025,560 956,633 8,347,980 1,500,159 


Corn, the only other important crop, is 
largely localized in northern Buenos Ayres, 
with an area changing but little and stand- 
ing not far from 3,500,000 acres. 
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On Knit Boots. 


A Small 
on a Rubber Boot 


Thesmall red ball on ‘‘Ball-Band” goods 
is something more than par 
mark—it stands in the realm of rubber as 
the sign of the highest standard attained in 
the manufacture of wool or rubber foot- 


methods—reliability all through. 


When you buy rubber boots, shoes, arctics, 
knit boots and socks with the Red Lallin 
the trade mark, it means you can rely on 
them with absolute certainty to wear lon¢er 
than rubber or kmit boots of any other 
make. 


“Ball-Band’ 


are mo? made by the trust. They are made 
by the largest independent makers of rub- 
bers in the world. 
have earned their fame through superior 
wearing qualities. They have attained and 
maintained thé highest standard of excel- 
lence known in the making of rubbers. 


Insist on getting the kind with the Red Ball in 
the trade mark. Get them from your local dealer. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Red Ball 





of a trade 







It stands for quality, honesty in 










‘Boots 






The ‘‘Ball-Band’’ boots 























Vany size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 

with Pye L = with. wide - 
tires | priee. Gur catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 
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Rurat BOOK 


C t | F t All Our Brief Descriptive 
a a ogue ree 0 « Catalogue (16 pages) will 
~ ry dag Fy At applying for the same, 
ur New iptive Illustrated Cat- 
a Pages, 6 by % inches, 50 Mlustratians, 
thorotighly Indexed by Titles and Authers, and 
containing Detailed Descriptions of all the best books 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsim 
stamps—which only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 








EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, lit. 





52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. ¥. 
a Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 
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Plans for Co-operative Milk Stations. 
Oo. G. SAWDEY, CHENANGO CO, N Y. 





There is considerable difference of opin- 
ien as to the size and general managemeuat 
of a co-operative milk station for farmers 
in the territory of the F S MPA. The 
‘arrangement of the building at Earlville, 
N Y, shown herewith, is very convenient 
and the cost of construction low as com- 
pared with many other plants. The gen- 
eral floor plan is shown in the line draw- 
ing accompanying this sketch. The build- 
ing is 32x120 ft, with engine room 8x16 in 
addition. The wall is 18 in thick and 2 ft 
high and laid in the best lime mortar. 
Piers for posts under girders and pools 
should not be less than 2 ft square- The 
floor in the engine room is of concrete and 
plastered with Portland cement. The 
chimney is 16x20 in, made of hard-burned 
bricks and started on a solid foundation 
the proper hight to receive the pipe from 
engine and extends 4 ft above the roof 
of the main building. 

The sizes of timbers are as follows: Ice- 
house sills, 4x10 in; girders, 8x10; sleep- 
ers, 2x10, 18 in from centers; joists, 2x10, 
18 from centers; posts, 6x10; studding for 
icehouse, 2x10, 18 from centers, 20 ft long; 
plates, 4x10; posts, 6x10, 20 ft long; stud- 
ding for work room 2x6, 18 from centers, 
20 ft long; posts, 6x6, 20 ft; all rafters 2x6, 
24 from centers; roof on icehouse, 6x6 trus- 
ses, 6x6 pier line. The icehouse has six 
rods, three at bottom and three at top. 
All rafters on work room have collar 
beams, 2x6 trussed with 1x6 roof of 1-3 
pitch, covered with Washington red cedar 
shingles, laid 5 inches to the weather. The 
icehouse is sheathed. with straight-edged 
hemlock boards, lined with best tarred 
paper underneath. The whole building is 
covered with good pine cove siding and 
lined with tarred paper. The cornice has 
three members, size 14x14. Sixty feet of 
the bililding are used for the icehouse; 2 
ft for pool room and 28 ft for work room. 
The floors of the work and pool rooms 
are laid with 1% in hard pine; in the upper 
rooms % in hard pine. There are 17 win- 
dows in the building. The stairs from the 
work room have % in risers and 1% in 
hard pine treads. 
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FLOOR PLAN OF CO-OPERATIVE MILK STATION 


One-half of the second floor is finished 
with % in hard pine for a curing room. 
The windows and doors are cased with 
hard pine and all rooms are finished with 
the same material. The floor of the work 
room. pitches to center with galvanized 
iron drain. The pool room is fitted with 
two cypress pools, 8xi6, 2 ft 4 in high; one 
8x8 ice box with hinged cover on solid 
foundation. The cold storage room in the 
corner of the ice house is 6x12. The ice- 
house is fitted with a well-hole 4x5 with 
a chute and chair for taking ice. There 
is a receiving platform for taking in milk 
and a covered: driveway. The inside is 
given two coats of oil, while on the out- 
side two heavy coats of good paint are 
applied. Several plants of this character 
are now in operation and can be built 
along any line of railroad within the ter- 
ritory of the five states milk association 
for $2500. A building of this sort can be 
fully equipped for cheese for an additional 
$500, making $3000 in all. I shall be glad 
to give such information as I can to those 
interested in this matter. 





Cleaning ‘Up Orchards in Fall. 


J. K. WILLIAMS; WORTE CO, GA. 





Ite incessant rains in south Geor- 
gia caused more or less disappoint- 
ment in the peach crop. Especial'y 





CO-OPERATIVE MILK STATION AT EARLVILLE, CHENANGO CO, N Y. 


to that class of growers who stick 
the tree in the ground at  0»plant- 
ing time and make their next visit during 
the fruiting season. Such men usually cuss 
their luck, and the man who sold the trees. 
In fact, everything in general because the 
trees have little fruit on them and that 
rotting badly, while neighbors are gather- 
ing a profitable crop, the result of close at- 
tention to pruning, spraying and cultiva- 
tion. I would advise all who contemplate 
planting peach trees to be fully prepared 
to give them attention, otherwise don't 
plant. 


Just as soon as the trees shed their 
leaves in the orchards of the Sylvester fruit 
company we commence operations prepar- 
ing for next season’s crop. We find we 
have no time to loose to keep everything 
up as it should be. I clean out from under 
the trees carefully, burning all rubbish on 
the ground. Under leaves and trash sev- 
eral diseases lurk and insects hide to await 
the coming spring. Immediately after this 
is done we go after the borer, which takes 
time, money and patience. The only way 
we know:to make a sure thing of him is 
with a stiff wire and knife. As to prun- 
ing we have no set rule, but are governed 
entirely by the tree. We had _ several 
blocks, running into thousands of trees; 
last year we pruned in midsummer as they 
were putting on too much wood, We 
wished to check the wood growth and force 
fruit buds. The success could only be 
believed by seeing the crop and trees. We 
do nothing without making a test and 
record. The rows left unpruned had scarce- 
ly any fruit, while the balance had a good 
crop. 

We usually commence pruning in Janu- 
ary, so as to get done early and have 
plenty of time to prepare for spraying, 
for both fungous disease and the San Jose 
scale, which is rampant in south Georgia. 
We are nicely equipped for fighting the 
scaie and I will latertake up this important 
subject and give American Agriculturist 
the benefit of our experience and experi- 
ments, showing pictures of outfit. By all 
means gather the mummies at the eariest 
opportunity. We do it immediately after 
the crop is gathered, picking up all fruit 
cr the ground and burning it: If carried 
ouly a few yards from orchard one might as 
well leave it in the orchard. The dry fruit 
is full of fungous spores and it will hold 
there until spring. The winds will then 
spread the disease rapidly. Would not 
advise doing any cutting until the wood 
has’ had time to ripen, unless it is a dead 
limb.” We cut dead wood out at all times. 
I advise nothing I do not practice in our 
orchards of 980 acres of bearing trees, 
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Gasoline Engines Popular. 


Cheap power on the farm is as impor- 
tant as anywhere. Horses cannot always 
be had when wanted, wind power is not 
constant enough for all purposes, steam 
is expensive, so the gasoline engine sup- 
plies an important need. From its intro- 
duction it took well, but of recent years 
has made wonderful progress. The mech- 
anism has been so perfected that the dis- 


agreeable odor and frequently faulty oper- 


ation urged against the earlier machines 
have disappeared entirely. All sizes and 
styles are now available, from the small 


upright for running a churn or separator 
to the 12-horse power traction engine oper- 
ating a sawmill or thresher or drawing 
large loads along the country roads. 
What is the secret of their popularity? 
Probably the most attractive feature is 
the small cost of operating. By following 
directions, anyone at all familiar with ma- 
chinery can run a gasoline engine, no engi- 
neer being required. In fact, after the en- 
gine is once started, further attention is 
unnecessary until it is to be stopped. In 
grinding feed, for example, one man can 
do all the work. He starts the engine, then 
has all his time for keeping the hopper full 


and removing the ground material. The 
same is true of pumping water, sawing 
wood, separating milk, churning butter 


cutting feed, threshing grain, cleaning seed, 


etc. Then the cost of fuel is very small. 
A 12-horse-power engine will consume 10 


to 14c worth of gasoline per hour; a five- 
horse-power stationary engine 5 to 6c 
worth, and in that proportion for various 
sizes. The first cost is no greater than a 


steam engine of like capacity and in some 
instances is much less. 

A great advantage when the engine is to 
be used about barns and stacks is almost 
no danger from fire. When the electric 
spark is used for causing the explosions 
there is really no danger at all. The en- 
gine can be placed in the barn, hay shed, 
granary, dairy—wherever most convenient. 


The uses to which it can be put are so 
many that it is needless to enumerate 
them. 

The application of gasoline motors to 
trucks, carriages, mowers, farm wagons 


and the like is not discussed in this article 
because of the fact that the cost for these 
purposes is still great enough to be pro- 
hibitive on the farm. Doubtless the time 
will come when gasoline motive power will 
be applied to portable farm implements and 
machinery, but this is still a long way off, 
and there are numberless difficulties to 
overcome, some of which appear just now 
to be almost insurmountable. These en- 
gines are widely used and American Agri- 
culturist has collected the oninions and ex- 
perience of a number of people who have 
operated them for shorter or longer periods. 


Extracts from these are given below. 

I use my gasoline engine for sawing 
wood, grinding feed, particularly the lat- 
ter. It is a stationary nine-horse-power en- 
gine. The cost of operating varies some- 
what, but ranges all the way from $1 to 
$1.10 per day. I prefer it to steam because 


of the time saved in starting and the fact 
that no engineer is required. My machine 
is used largely for grinding feed. I have 
a fine chop crusher and grinder rated at six 
to eight-horse power capacity. With my 
nine-horse power engine I can grind 40 to 
80 bushels per hour, depending upon the 
condition of the grain and the fineness of the 
meal. I can do all the work myself, taking 
care of the engine, keeping the hopper filled 
and scooping the ground feed into a wagon. 
The saving amounts to about one man. I 
am very friendly to steam power, but all 
things considered, I consider the gasoline 
preferable in this prairie country. I have 
used steam and tread power.—[James R. 
Throckmorton, Iowa. 


My gasoline engine is a 12-horse-power 
portable. The expense of operating is very 
small, amounting to about 1%4c per bour 


for each horse power. The cost of fuel is 





FARM POWER 


about the same as for steam, at least that 
has been my experience, but the engine 
requires no engineer, is much safer about 
the farm, is cleaner and can be started 
at once. There is very little occasion for 
repairing the engine, and I consider it the 
best and cheapest for farm operations.— 
[Frank Johns, Illinois. 

I have used a gasoline engine for the past 


three years. The first one I secured was a 
five-horse-power bought for the purpose 
of grinding feed and sawing wood. It was 


powerful enough for that work. A year 
ago last fall I bought a corn husker and 
shredder. The engine was too small for 
work of this kind, so I purchased a 12- 
horse sweep-power. This proved unsatis- 
factory, as 12 horses could not operate it 
if the fodder happened to be damp. Last 


fall I bought a 12-horse-power portable gas- 
oline engine and find that it is very satis- 
facctory. When running the shredder the 
gasoline costs $1.40 per day, or about 14c per 


hour. I think gasoline engines are cheaper 
than steam engines and prefer them on 
that account and also from the fact that 
in winter there are no pipes which will 


freeze and burst.—[W. F. 

I have a four-horse-power stationary 
gasoline engine which I use in my dairy 
twice a day for separating milk and churn- 


Conrad, Iowa. 


ing. In addition I grind feed for my cows 
and shell corn. I find that 40c worth of 


gasoline will supply it for a day of 10 hours. 
This is a mere trifle compared to the cost 
of running a steam engine. No time is re- 
quired in starting, and the whole outfit is 
in full operation in a half a minute. My 
engine can be placed in any building with- 
out danger from fire. I would be at a loss 
for cheap power if I had to give up my en- 
gine. I can grind enough corn and cob 
meal in two hours to feed my 20 cows one 
week. The engine takes care of itself and 
I can devote all my time to the grinder.— 
[Daniel Staley, Illinois. 

My engine is used for operating the ma- 
chinery in an elevator. It is a 12-horse, 
and the expense of operating is about $1 
for every day of 10 hours, or about one-half 
the cost of running a steam engine. I con- 
sider gasoline preferable to steam and be- 
lieve the gasoline engine is the cheapest 
source of power available. This is my first 
experience with the gasoline power and I 
am much pleased with it. I save about 
one-half in fuel, two-thirds in insurance, 
and besides do not have to keep an engi- 
neer.—[J. C. Beattie, Illinois. 

I use my stationary seven-horse-power 
engine for operating the machinery in my 
creamery. The cost of gasoline is about $1 
per day, while the steam power used before 
I purchased my new engine cost me $2 per 
day. The gasoline engine is preferable be- 
cause it is cheaper and requires much less 
attention.—[W. Courtriage, Nebraska. 

Taking everything into account, I consider 
a gasoline engine the cheapest source of 
power on the farm. No time is required for 
getting up steanr. There is no need of an 


engineer and the engine is less liable to 
get out of order. I use mine for pumping 


water, sawing wood, grinding feed and run- 
ning emery wheels. It is a stationary en- 
gine, rated at five-horse-power, with an 
actual guaranty of four-horse power.—[H. 
E. Harrington, Iowa. 

I use my gasoline engine for running my 
grain elevator. It is stationary, and I ex- 
pend about 80c a day for running it. I pre- 
fer gasoline to steam because it is safer, 
cheaper, and the engine is much more eas- 
ily operated.—[W. B. Agnew, Iowa. 

Some time ago I bought a five-horse- 
power portable engine, and recently se- 
cured an eight-horse-power. I have a 380- 
acre farm and with this eight-horse-power 


engine I can do all the work required on 
the farm, such as cutting fodder, grind- 
ing feed, sawing wood and the like. I live 


five miles from market and consequently 
shell all my own corn. I can shell four 


loads and make the trip in one-half a day, 
in this way can market 400 to 450 bu 
My engine is guaranteed to run 10 
one gallon of gasoline for each 


and 
daily. 
hours on 











horse power. This is but Httle more than 
half the cost of steam. My reason for pre- 
ferring gasoline engines is that they are 
clean, safe, need no attendant, can be used 
in a barn full of hay or straw, especially 


if an electric ignitor is employed. I intend 
. e ° . - 

to purchase a threshing machine this fall 

and do all my ewn work. I will then not 


have to wait two or three weeks for a large 


machine, and run the risk of having my 
grain damaged by the weather.—[{U. S. 


Shuffler, Illinois. 


The Best Sesver tes Farm Work. 





For running the different machinery 
found on the farm, some light, portable 
power is desirable. Many different kinds 


farmers of small 
most desirable. 
no outlay for 
hand to 


are recommended. For 
means the horse power is 
It is economical, requires 
fuel, and horses are always at 
run it. Tread powers take up less room 
and give slightly more available power. 
They are comparatively easy to move. A 
two-horse power will furnish enough power 
to run most farm machinery, although for 
filling the silo it is sometimes not enough. 
Sweep powers are the cheaper, and the 
horses do not require special shoeing to 
work on them. 

Portable engines are easily moved about 
the farm, but are more expensive in first 
cost as well as in maintenance, although 
the fuel supply is not a heavy item. Where 
heavy machinery is used or much work 
is to be done, they are the only feasible 
powers to use. Steam, gasoline or kerosene 
engines all have their advocates, but at the 
present time the steam engine undoubted- 
ly gives more power for the energy con- 
sumed. For pumping purposes the wind- 
mill is undoubtedly the best, but New Eng- 


land winds are too light and variable to 
make the use of a geared windmill feasi- 
ble for running farm machinery, except 


following experience 
conditions as 


intermittingly. The 
of practical farmers 
they exist with most farmers: 

My experience has been confined to tread 
powers, one and two horses. The two- 
horse power gives very good satisfaction 
for ordinary farm purposes. The only trou- 


shows 


ble is that the power developed is not 
quite enough in some cases. There has 
been one gasoline engine bought in town 
the past year for furnishing farm power 
and thus far has given good satisfaction. 


{F. W. Spalding, Rutland Co, Vt. 

I have used only a one-horse tread power. 
Have watched with interest a neighbor who 
has a sweep power to shred corn stalks, 
thresh grain and saw wood. For the av- 


erage farmer it is an ideal way to get 
power for farm work, because it is eco- 
nomical. My neighbor has done most of the 


work*‘on his power, planted it in his barn- 
yard, and run the belt to the barn floor, 
where he can shred fodder, saw wood, 
thresh grain, and I expect soon to see him 
grinding grain at home in time than 
he can take it to mill and have it done. 
It is very simple and easy to manage. The 
team and machine are always ready for 
work. No extra horse shoeing is needed, 
as for a tread power. The speed is very 
uniform, making it easy for anyone to 
manage. Farmers all have horses and 
they may as well do such work as to do it 
by hand at the high price of wages. Many 
are the vexatious delays of the man who 
cuts silage for us, while if we have a power 
of our own we may do it at the right time 
and with more economy.—[F. A. Palmer, 
Berkshire Co, Mass. 

The principal use I have for power is for 
cutting silage. There are several machines 
in the neighborhood that I can hire cheaper 
than run one of my own. If I were to buy 
I should prefer a gasoline engine.—[Charles 
H. Campbell, Rutland Co, Vt. 

I. do not own any power for running 
farm machinery save horses. I believe it 
cheaper and better to allow one or more of 
my neighbors to pass round and thresh, 
Saw wood and the like work, thereby sav- 
ing to farmers, who have 100 acres to 150 


less 























acres, much outlay and repair on machin- 
ery which can be better meteby one who 
has more constant use for the same.-— 
[Henry L. Smith, Berkshire Co, Mass. 

My experience has been with horse 
power. There are no windmills in this town 
and I don’t know of any in the county and 
they are not plenty in the state. One great 
objection to them *# they are not portable. 
I think for general farm power the horse 
the most feasible. Were it not for having 
the horse at hand the gasoline engine 
might be preferable. They are used here 
for wood sawing power by those who make 
it a business going about doing that work. 
They can be kept on a sled and moved 
along beside the wood as it is being sawed 
which saves handling. I prefer horse power 
in my buildings. Gasoline engines are 
called safe, but I notice the fire insurance 
companies think not. Steam makes a good 
power, but is not desirable for occasional 
use.—[W. H. Messer, Orange Co, Vt. 

I use a one-horse tread power for thresh- 
ing grain of all kinds, including corn, and 
for sawing wood. The only change I would 
make would be to two-horse power instead 
of one.—[C. A. Chapman, Addison Co, Vt. 

My experience with power for the farm 
has been limited to a geared power .wind- 
mill, which, in an ordinary wind, would 
not run a wood saw, threshing machine, or 
silage cutter, but would run all these with 
a wind of from 40 to 50 miles an hour. In 
no case would I buy a windmill for other 
than pumping purposes. In my opinion 
steam is the power for the farm.—[C. Il 
Marsh, Rutland Co, Vt. 

I use tread horse power for cutting fod- 
der and running buzz saw. If I were to 
buy any power I should buy a gasoline 
engine.—[A. M. Chapmam, Windham Co, Ct. 





Economy in Feeding Shock Corr 


W. B. HALL, OHIO. 


Heretofore I have always thought it 
wasteful to feed shock corn to cattle. But 
by careful observation for a series of years 
I have come to the conclusion that some 
things which seem wasteful in the west can 
be practiced on farms further east with 
true economy. It seems to many who have 
not tried it that the silo is wasteful, but 
this method of handling corn for feed has 
been proven to be one of the best. There 
are some farmers, like myself, who have 
not seen their way clear to build a_ silo, 
altholigh, in theory, we may approve, yet 
until such a time as it may seem prudent 
to incur the expense, we must practice the 
next best method. From the results I have 
obtained from feeding milk cows, horses 
and fatting steers I am convinced that, tak- 
ing all things into consideration, I have 
saved expense, and that means a profit, by 
feeding shock corn without husking. 

In a recent crop year I planted quite 
thick in the row 26 acres of King of the 
Earliest corn, which matures in from 70 
to 80 days. This I treated in the same 
manner as though planted for main crop. 
When ripe I cut with corn harvester, which 
bound it in bundles weighing, when cured, 
from 10 to 12 Ibs. These bundles were put 
in shocks of 10 bundles each, and tied at 
the top with strings. These shocks were 
left to cure out, which was about the mid- 
dle of Oct. It was then drawn to the barn 
and what could not be put inside was 
stacked in snug ricks, where it would be 
convenient for feeding. The bundles were 
small and built into a stack as neatly as 
grain, and with proper care in building and 
by using some coarse hay for thatching, 
none of the fodder spoiled. 

I feed one bundle of this corn to work 
horses and milk cows twice a day, morning 
and evening. For the noon feed I use 
bright clover hay, which balances the ra- 
tion. I also feed to the cows ground feed 
in addition to the corn they get from the 
fodder, in order to increase the protein to 


~ BUSINESS NOTICE. — 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth..~ 





FIELD AND BARN 


a paying ration for milk production. J 
feed fatting steers all the shock corn they 
will eat, and what corn meal they will eat 
without becoming cloyed. I have fed corn 
in the ear, corn and cob meal, corn and 
oats ground together to fattening stock in 
former years, but have never obtained as 
satisfactory returns asfrom my feeding this 
winter. I estimate the ration as follows: For 
work horses, according to the accepted ta- 
ble of feeding standards, 20 lbs shock corn 
and 8 lbs clover hay would make a ration 
of 1 to 9, which is a little too high, accord- 
ing to the tables, yet the teams are doing 
better than they have in former years 
when fed fodder and grain separate. The 
ration for the cows giving milk I have re- 
duced to a ratio of 1 to 7. The fatting cat- 
tle of a necessity are using a wide ration, 
but are doing better than any bunch of cat- 
tle I ever fed. 

Now as to cost. I estimate the planting, 
culture and putting into shock, hauling and 
stacking, the same as if the corn was 
husked, so the difference in expense is for 
husking. This at 31%4c per bu would be the 
useless outlay, provided I fed all the corn 
out, which I aim to do. I go on the prin- 
ciple that everything which is sold from 
the farm should go in the shape of beef, 
butter, pork, wool, mutton, poultry and 
eggs, and that all grain and grass should 
remain on the farm to be utilized as feed 
to produce these products. 

For Harvesting Soy Beans—These for- 
age plants should be cut off just beneath 
the surface, raked into windrows and al- 
lowed to cure. If only a small area is to 





be harvested, remove tne shovels from an 
ordinary cultivator and bolt to the inside 
shank on each side a horizontal knife 18 in 
long and sloping back slightly. The knife 
is shown in position in the illustration (one 
handle removed) and is made from one of 
the knives of an old stalk cutter. This 
attachment is used by the Kan exper sta 
quite successfully. * Any blacksmith can 
make it. 





The Importance of Corn—I have long 


been of the opinion that the area de- 
voted to corn in New Jersey would 
be largely increased with profit to 


growers, providing they will use up-to-date 
methods all the way through from the prep- 
aration of the soil, kind and application of 
plant food, selection of seed, planting, cul- 
tivation, harvesting and marketing. The 
latter can be frequently better done at 
home on the farm by turning the crop into 
some other marketable product, and thus 
retain the fertility value of the crop on the 
farm. The difficulties of the eastern grower 
in competition with the western are few, 
if the above lines are followed. We grow 
larger yields on an average per acre, and 
this alone would about overcome the cheap- 
er methods of cultivation in use in the 
strictly western sections. Intensive farm- 
ing, larger yields: on smaller areas, must 
be the keynote of eastern farmers. All 
wastes of missing hills, poor seed, un- 
drained land, unsuitable plant food, half 
and half cultivation, waste of fodder, etc, 
must give way to economic practice all the 
way through, and the question of western 
competition is overcome.—[{Franklin Dye, 
Secretary of Agriculture, New Jersey. 





Liquid Smoke or extract of smoke for 
meat is usually nothing more than pyro- 
ligneous acid. Meat painted with or im- 
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mersed in this for a moment and allowed 
to dry should not be sold for smoked meat. 
The preserving effect of smoke is recog- 
nized to be due to creosute. 
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Clover as an Orchard Mulch. 


JOHN CRAIG, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


PROF 





Considerable publicity has been given to 
the remarks of W. T. Macoun of the exper- 
iment station at Ottawa, Can, made at the 
American pomological meeting in discus- 
sing the renovation of apple orchards. Mr 
Macoun stated that the practice at the 
experimental farm had been to grow clover 
in the orchard throughout the year. As 
the clover reached the blossoming stage, it 
was cut and allowed to remain on _ the 
ground. The last growth of the clover in 
the autumn was not mowed, but permitted 
to stand as a cover during winter. This 
system is, in effect, a combination of green 
manuring and mulching. It differs from 
the ordinary cultivation and cover crop 
system in that cultivation is left out of the 
program. 

A rather too wide application of Mr Ma- 
coun’s remarks has been made. He was 
careful to state that this practice per- 
tained to their own orchard and was the 
outgrowth of peculiar soil and climatic 
conditions. The subsoil of this orchard is 
cold and impervious. The region in which 
it is situated is rarely visited with pro- 
tracted drouths. The object in growing 
the clover is to aerate the soil, draw out 
its surplus moisture and protect the trees 
from the effect of severe freezing in win- 


ter. Undoubtedly the clover mulching plan 
may be applied quite widely. I believe 


that it can be practiced with advantage in 
many of the colder apple growing regions, 
but I do not think it would be the best 
plan to follow in sections where rainfall 
during the growing season was at all un- 
certain. In such sections cultivation is 
essential. 

The particular region described by Mr 
Macoun is not a commercial fruit section. 
Apples are grown in an amateur way and 
fruit of fine quality is produced, but no 
large areas are devoted to the. industry. 
Possibly the business may develop later if 
this plan of orcharding is followed more 
carefully than it has been in the past. 


Fall Planting of Fruit Trees. 


A. T. ERWIN, IOWA. 











The dormant season of plant growth is 
now coming on, and the farmer who is 
Planning to add to his fruit plantation is 
likely to be confronted with the question 
of fall or spring planting. It is well known 
among gardeners that a soil temperature 
scme degrees above that of the atmos- 
Phere stimulates root growth, hence we 
have the practice of bottom heat for the 
rocting and establishment of cuttings and 
repotted plants. In fall we have natural 
conditions which are essentially those of 
a bottom heat. Throughout the summer 
the earth is cooler than the atmosphere. 
In fall the conditions are reversed and 
the earth is the warmer. Hence, in this 
respect, we have an ideal condition for 
transplanting work, and a factor which 
does not exist in our favor at spring time. 
Again, in fall there is more leisure for such 
work, there are not apt to be delays on 
account of wet weather as in the spring. 
If the work is done sufficiently early in the 
fall, the tree becomes partially estab- 
lished before winter and hence has an 
earlier start for its work the following 
season. So much, then, in favor of fall 
planting. 

One of the serious drawbacks to orchard- 
ing in the northwest is the fact that the 
trees are root tender. Subject to the in- 
tense cold accompanied by the drying 
winds of the prairies the tree gives away 
at the weakest point, and that point is 
often in the root system. Varieties which 
seem hardy in trunk and bud are root 
killed. Now it is evident if we are con- 
fronted with the problem of root killing, 
and we certainly are in the northwest, the 
plant that has been disturbed just before 
the opening of winter is the one most like- 
ly to suffer. In this connection it is inter- 











HORTICULTURE 


esting to note that within the past few 
years the practice of storing stock in cel- 
lars has become very general among the 
nurserymen of this territory. One impor- 
tant advantage of this plan is the guarding 
against loss by winter protection. In the 
memorable winter of ’98-’99 the nurserymen 
of Iowa lost thousands of dollars worth of 
nursery stock through the lack of these 
facilities. 

So if you are above the 4lst degree of lat- 


itude and in the northwest territory, I 
should in general certainly advise spring 
planting. Even if the planting is delayed 
until spring there may be advantages in 
receiving your stock in fall. In spring the 
nurserymen are always rushed and fre- 
quently it is late in the planting season 


when some of the orders receive their turn 
for filling, while if your stock has been de- 
livered in fall and buried in some conven- 
ieni spot, it is there and convenient at the 
opening of spring. Fall delivered stock 
should be buried in a trench on some slop- 
ing ground, placing a layer of trees and 
then one of soil, and a final mounding over 
of both root and top with earth. Thus 
stored, your trees are protected from the 
drying winds, sudden changes of temper- 
ature, rabbits, and will pass through the 
winter in good condition. If you do not 
care to take this extra trouble of storage, 
leave them with your nurseryman until 
spring—he should have proper facilities for 
their keeping, and is responsible for their 
delivery to you in the spring in good con- 
dition. 

Briefly recapitulating, south of the 41st 
degree of latitude, and east, in a favorable 
season, fall transplanting can be recom- 
mended, but in the northwest bury your 
trees until spring or do not receive them 
until that time. Exceptions should be made 
to this statement in the case of evergreens, 
These do not store well in trenches, and 
should never be received in fall. 


———a 


Forcing Asparagus and Rhubarb. 


*c. E. HUNN, NEW YORK. 





Asparagus and rhubarb are forced from 
old roots brought in from the garden and 
Subjected to a gentle heat. The crop is 
made from material stored up in the old 
roots, no new roots growing through the 
forcing period. The old roots are thrown 
away after being forced and others brought 
in for the next crop. Both these crops may 
be grown in out-of-the-way places,—under 
the benches, in corners of the potting 
shed, or in fact, anywhere where heat and 
moisture may be had. One method of forc- 
ing rhubarb is to grow it entirely in the 
dark. This produces a very tender stalk 
with very little foliage. 

There is a new idea 
asparagus and rhubarb 


in the forcing of 
which as yet has 


not been thoroughly tested. This idea is 
the use of permanent plants instead of the 
large five or six-year-old roots that are 
forced once and then thrown away. It is 


quite possible to cover a large bed of as- 
paragus very cheaply by means of cloth 
placed over a frame work of iron pipes 
In early spring the heat is turned on and 
the plants are forced more gradually than 
in the common and wasteful method. After 
the crop has been taken and spring is ad- 
vanced the cloth roof and _ sides are 
removed and the plants are growing in the 
open air. Everything should then be done 
to enable the plants to store up a great 
supply of reserve food for the next sea- 
son’s forcing. 

Blanched rhubarb, or that grown in the 
dark, makes a beautiful product which 
should sell on sight to the fancy trade, and 
T recommend it to the consideration of all 
private gardeners who have not tried it. 
The stems are very delicate and attractive 
in color.. They are scarcely strong enough 
to stand Iong shipment or exposure in a 





*From an address at the winter meeting 
of the eastern New York horticultural 
society. 








store for any length of time, but on the 
other hand their flavor is much superior 
to rhubarb grown in the light. I am in- 
clined to think that asparagus and rhu- 
barb are very promising winter crops for 
the future. 


The Closing Peach Season. 








This has been a peculiar year in many 
respects in the various peach growing cen- 
ters. While the crop in the southern sec- 
tion was short, the quality of the fruit was 
very fair, particularly when coming from 
orchards well sprayed, cultivated and fer- 
tilized. The season was much more fa- 
vorable in the south than last year. In 
the New England states and part of New 
York the peach crop was seriously dam- 
aged by the very wet months the early 
part of the season. While the crop was 
fairly satisfactory, the fruit was not up 
to the usual high standard sent out from 
that section. On the Maryland and Dela- 
Ware peninsula the fruit was somewhat 
better, but because of too much humidity 
and the exceptionally hot weather follow- 
ing, the crop was short and the quality 
rather inferior. 

In the Blue Ridge and Alleghany moun- 
tain belt, the cold and backward spring, 
followed by the excessive heat of the sum- 
mer months, greatly interfered with the 
orchards in that section. While the early 
varieties in the Blue Ridge belt were of 
fair quality, many of the late varieties 
were almost failures. In the Alleghany re- 
gion the late varieties, such as the Bilyeu, 
Heath’s Cling, Levy’s Late and Sunrise, 
have been somewhat better, but not up to 
their usual high state of perfection. 

In the Michigan and Missouri belts the 
exceptional drouth reduced the output se- 
riously, but the quality in orchards where 
up-to-date cultural methods are practiced 
was very fine. In a general way while the 
season has been peculiar in all sections, yet 
peach growers on the whole are fairly well 
satisfied with the present outcome. 








Lesson from Cold Storage of Fruit. 





Of the many valuable points learned in 
connection with the fruit exhibit at the 
Pan-American perhaps none is of greater 
importance than the study of the keeping 
qualities of certain varieties of apples af- 
ter they are taken from cold storage. It 
has been noted by F. E. Dawley, in hand- 
ling the 1900 crop of apples taken from 
cold sterage, that some varieties are much 
more susceptible to rot than others. This 
is particularly true of the thin skin class, 
such as Northern Spy, Spitzenberg, Fa- 
meuse, Jonathan, Boykin and others of the 
same general character. Mr Dawley has 
noticed that almost without exception the 
rot begins to manifest itself seriously 
around an apple containing a spot of that 
peculiar disease known as scab. In sev- 
eral instances the rot centered around the 
scab spot, and was very marked. This con- 
dition was true only with the apples taken 
from cold storage. 

The rot was not noticed on Ben Davis, 
Newtown Pippin and others of the thick, 
heavy-skinned varieties on the same table 
taken from cold storage and kept under 
similar conditions. In one particular case 
a double spot was noticed on a King ap- 
ple from Ovid, N Y, of the 1900 crop taken 
from cold storage. The rot had started 
from the two scab marks and developed in 
two large rot spots. It is well known that 
rot usually forms around bruises and other 
ruptures of the skin in fruit, but this par- 
ticular fact of the development around scab 
spots on cold storage fruit is apparently 
a new observation. Mr Dawley has given 
close attention to this and will report upon 
it later. 





The Fameuse is a favorite dessert. apple 
almost everywhere, and is an important 
commercial variety in the apple growing 
districts of Vermont. 
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Breeding Persian and Angora Cats. 


MRS HELEN A. MIX, NEW YORK. 





No one whose interests are not closely 
identified with the cat can appreciate the 
growing importance of the fancy, and the 
widespread desire for information evinced 
by people on every side. At present the 
chief drawbacks seem to be the number 
of half breeds, and the great delicacy of 
the better stock. I am about to try the 
experiment of crossing the best American 
stock I can find, with my English thorough- 
bred, King of the Silvers, and am hoping 
for some fine results. 

The beginning of my own cattery was the 
gift of a magnificent black Me Angora tom, 
whose points, with the exception of the 
eye, were as fine as any imported Persian 
I have seen, but his disposition and man- 
ners left much to be desired. Soon after 
his first mating he escaped from the house 
and ran wild in the woods for nine months, 
and though afterward recovered he was ut- 
terly untamable and at times dangerous 
in the kennel. I then sent to England for 
the superb Smoke King, a winner of many 
English prizes, and for a number of Eng- 
lish females of the best prize stock obtain- 
able, three of which are illustrated on Page 
465 and on frontispiece. 

I commenced in a small way by fitting 
up for their occupancy an unused stable 
with one large run attached, but the sec- 
ond season demanded larger quarters, and I 
utilized an empty cottage, trying various 
experiments until I could decide what I 
really did want in the shape of a house for 
them. I am now remodeling the cottage 
into a regular home. There are two stories 
with three rooms on each floor—two large 
rooms 20x20 ft and four smaller, each 10x 
10 ft. There will be large runs in the gar- 
den, and a wide piazza for exercise on rainy 
days for the small kits. There is a kitchen 
and one room reserved for a dining room, 
where the food can be arranged without in- 
terference from hungry kits. The white 
enamel ware plates are filled and placed in 
a circle on the floor, the doors are then 
opened and each one takes his own place, 
so the weaker are not crawded out, and 
the appetite of each can be known. 

They have no milk, except in special 
cases, for milk is not good for kittens in 
confinement, and in large numbers where 
bowel cemplaints are infectious. They have 
rice, or Spratt’s cat food Woiled in broth, 
and a little finely minced beef or mutton 
for their breakfast; at night, all they care 
to eat af minced raw beef mixed with 
Spratt’s dog biscuit, well soaked and 
pounded. The older cats live and thrive 
entirely without artificial heat. The young- 
er and more delicate cats and kittens have 
just enough heat to keep the water from 
freezing in their drinking pans. Of course 
the newly-born babies have a warm room 
and padded nest. The nursing mothers and 


newly weaned kittens have four or five 
meals a day, milk for the mothers and 
Mellen’s food for the babies. 

——$$<— 


A Different Daily Menu. 





It is generally considered that poultry 
fike a variety of food and do better when 
the rations are frequently changed than 
where one or two things are fed continu- 
ously. An Iowa poultry keeper, who has 
been very successful in securing winter 
eggs, varies the ration from day to day 
and feeds as follows: Monday morning, 
sheaf oats, night warm mash; Tuesday 
morning vegetables, noon cut green bone, 
night cracked corn scattered in litter; 
Wednesday morning sheaf wheat, even- 
ing warm mash; Thursday morning vege- 
tables, noon whole wheat in litter, night 
whole corn and crushed oats; Friday morn- 
ing vegetables, noon green cut bone, night 
eracked corn in litter; Saturday morning 
sheaf wheat, evening warm mash; Sunday 
morning vegetables, noon whole wheat in 





litter, night whole and cracked corn and 


wheat in litter. 

The sheaf wheat or oats fed in the 
morning keep the fowls busy all day, so 
that no more feed is required. The mash 


consists of cooked potatoes or 
cut clover and beef scraps all 
crumbly mass with some bran, shorts, chop 
feed, a little oil meal and salt, and some- 
times a little powdered charcoai. Clean, 
fresh water is given them twice a day 
and oyster shells and grit are kept before 
them at all times. The houses are dry and 
warm and the fowls are fed only as much 
as they will eat up clean. 


vegetables, 
mixed in a 


eee 


Trap Nests Easy to Handle—There are 
few who realize how very simple a matter 
it is to use trap nests if they will only get 
over the idea of mystery, over-anxious at- 
tention and the several preconceived and 
often foolish notions which are so often 
connected with them. Put in nests enough, 
attend to them as convenient, within rea- 
son, of course, and keep the records in any 
preferred manner. I have kept individual 
records for over two years, the past year 
with about 150 hens, and I am so situated 
that I really ought not to keep hens at 
all, as I have to be away from home a great 
deal and my boy goes to school.—[F. O. 
Wellcome, Cumberland Co, Me. 





Holding Over Eggs—Fall eggs can eas- 
ily be held over to supply the shortage that 
usually exists in the -family pantry about 
Christmas time. Get from your grocer a 
few empty boxes with slide covers and fill 
with fresh eggs, first having bored a num- 
ber of holes in the sides of the box for 
ventilation. Shut the cover and put the 
box, or boxes, in a ccol, dry place. Turn 
the boxes completely over every few days 
to keep the yolks from adhering to the 
shell, which soon spoils the eggs.—[W. T. 





Provide Comfort—Now that the winter 
season is rapidly approaching, we should 
look around us and see what improvements 
are necessary to the comfort of our fowls 
during the days when eggs demand the 
highest price. Unless the winter quarters 
are warm and sunny, with sanitary sur- 
roundings, we cannot expect an extra large 
egg yield, no matter how particular we 
may be regarding the bill of fare.—[Edgar 
S. Sammis, Suffolk Co, N Y. 





Prepare Winter Quarters by a thorough 
cleaning and whitewashing. Replace all 
broken glass and putty all loose panes. 
Stop all holes and cracks with paper and 
strips of cloth, boards or shingles. 





With a Bone Cutter and a flock of 100 
hens, you*can make or save enough the first 
year to more than pay for the cutter. 








Peles in the Back 


Are symptoms of a weak, torpid or stag- 
nant condition of the kidneys or liver, and 
are a warning it is extremely hazardous to 
neglect, so important is a healthy action 
of these organs. 

They are commonly attended by loss of 
energy, lack of courage and sometimes by 
gloomy foreboding and despondency. 

“TI had pains in my back, could not sleep 
and when I got up in the morning felt 
worse than the night before. I began tak- 
ing Hood’s Sarsaparilla and now I can 
sleep and get up feeling rested and able to 
do my work. I attribute my cure entirely 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla.”” Mrs J. N. PERRY, 
care H. S. Copeland, Pike Road, Ala. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Cure kidney and liver troubles, relieve the | 


back, and build up the whole system. 


AND PET STOCK 








For cooking feed, heat- 
ing water, rendering 
lard, making soap, boil- 
ing maple sugar, scald- 
ing hogs, sheep dip- 
bing, etc. 


> A castiron 
ketile with boiler steel 
jacket that never burns 
out, rusts out or wears 
ont. Sold direct from 
factory. Catalog, prices, 
terms, free on request. 
Meesen Bros. & Co, 
~ P.O. Bos 809, 

> ecumseh, Mich, 
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Dana’s,%2.EAR LABEL 


stamped with any name or address with consecutive 
numbers. I supply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
narians. Samplefree. Agents anted. 

©. H. BANA, 8&8 Main St., Weat Lebanon, N. H. 


Globe Incubators 


Make Big Mone 
Ese” the Globe nig there ey 





failures—every fertile egg hatches It is so 

simple to operate any person can handle it 
successfully. With its system of hot water pipes for heating, 
and the ventilation being so perfect It hatehes stronzer, 
healthier chicks and more of them to the 100 eggs than any 
other. Teachers, preachers, students, professional men, business 
men, farmers, farmer’s wives, mechanics and day laborers, with 
no experience and little money,maketheir leisure hours pleasant 
and profitable with Globe Ineubators. There is always a good cash 
marketforchickens. Write for catalogue,price lists and full in- 
formation free, C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 410,Freeport,Ils,U.S.4. 


TWICE AS MANY EGGS 


and twice the profit when hens have raw cut bone. 


Mann’s Bone Gutter seca 


Model, 
Open ho and automatic feed cuts all bones, meat 
and gristle, without waste, easier and faster than any 
other type, orsend it back. 10 DAYS TRIAL FREE— 
no money in advance. Free all, 
We also manufacture Clover Cutters, Feed Trays, 


G Crystal Grit, 
F. W. MANN CO.. Box 10, MILFORD, MASS, 











§ f ] Incubator (TheEge) 
uUccess Uu Brooder (The Chick) 
They take careofthem. Mails loaded with wo. ds of 
=~ praise from chicken people. Our 
, grees catalogue turns the lime 
ghton the poultry business. Five 
different editions, five languages. 
5 English edition 4 cents,others free. 
DES HOILNES INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 104 Des Towa, or Box 104 
Buffalo, N.Y. A nearest office, 


















J made the 
RELIABLE incubator 


Ps own throughout the ci 
world. If you are after results represented in dollars 
and cents, you want one of our popular 20th Cen- 
tury Poultry Books. Bright, instructive and worth 
ton Cones the price asked. Sent for 10c, As ful | ofmeatas an egg. 


Rellable Incubator & Brooder Co,, Box B-1 Quincy, Ills, 














ICTOR 


INCUBATORS 


The simplest, most durable, eheap- 
est first-class hatcher. Money back 
if not as 

2 ta 


represen Cireular 














WM. H. WIGMORE, Lith and Noble Sts., Phila., Pé. 


Catalog Complete % Asricutarat Books, 


Address ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY. New York, N. Y., or Chicage, Hl. 
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Feeding the Bull. 


PROF F. W. WOLL, WIS EXPER’STA. 
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The bull at the head of the dairy herd 
should receive a large share of his food in 
the shape of roughage, especially grass or 
hay, and not too much of concentrated 
feeds. Of the latter, wheat bran, shorts, 
oats. and a little oil meal are to be pre- 
ferred. Roots are good as a relish, while 
corn silage, and very likely other kinds of 
silage, should be fed very sparingly to 
breeding bulls. Stimulating, rather than 
fattening food is fed, so as to keep the 
animal in a vigorous, active condition. 
Shock corn with ears in it, or silage from 
corn siloed ‘ears and all,” as well as ear 
corn or corn meal, are for this reason to 
be fed with care, and the latter feeds pref- 
erably not at all. 

Outdoor life in the pasture or in winter 
time in an open lot protected from the 
weather is a great advantage to the bull, 
as he needs exercise. Still better is pro- 
viding regular and sufficient exercise, for 
example by using him for light hauling or 
on a suitable tread-power, with a governor 
attached. He can thus make himself most 
useful by runnning the separator, a small 
feed cutter, feed mill, etc. In this man- 
ner he will be of great service on the farm, 
and will feel better from the moderate ex- 
ercise it wil give him. 

Lack of exercise and high feeding are 
common causes of impotency in bulls. Many 
a valuable bull has been rendered useless 
for breeding purposes after a few years’ 
service when he ought to be at his best, 
through a wrong system of feeding and 
management. As old bulls transmit their 
characteristic qualities to the offspring 
with greater certainty than young ani- 
mals. a short period of usefulness in a 
bull means a two-fold loss to the farmer. 





The Handsome, Hardy Galloways. 


*ALLEN M. THOMPSON, MISSOURI. 





In the fall of 1883 we selected 40 head of 
grade steer calves, consisting of Galloways, 
Shorthorns and Herefords. We decided to 
make a practical test and, if possible, as- 
certain which breed of cattle would give 
the best and quickest result as a beef-pro- 
ducer. These calves were all fed in the 
same lot and kept continually together, giv- 
ing each and everyone like opportunities. 
They were finished and put on the market 
at two years old at an average weight of 
about 1275 lbs. The Galloways were cut out 
by request of our salesman and sold sepa- 
rately, bringing an advance of 50c p 100 lbs 
over the remainder of the bunch. There 
was very little difference in the average 
weights of the three classes of cattle, but 
the Galloways were considered the best 
finished and the most uniform, therefore 
commanding the highest price. We then 
decided that the Galloway was _ good 
enough for us and began to found our herd 
accordingly. We had a herd of Shorthorn 
cows, all well bred. We purchased a 
blocky, long-haired Galloway bull, used on 
these cows, and 98% of the calves were black 
and all were minus the horns. 

There are no better and no more uniform 
beef producers than these grand cattle. 
Packers recognize their superiority and 
eagerly take at a premium all that reach 
the market. Their meat is tender and 
juicy, the tallow, instead of being on the 
outside of the carcass and stripped off with 
the hide, and sold at 2c p Ib, is evenly 
distributed through the meat, making a 
rich, marbled beef that will always coni- 
mand a premium on the block, and the tal- 
low bring as much per pound as a porter- 
house steak. The Galloway refuses to be- 
come patchy. We have them on full feed 
for 18 months at a time, and not a single 
animal would show any sign of a patch of 
tallow on the outside of the carcass. They 





*From an address to the annual meeting 
of the American Galloway breeders’ asso- 
ciation, 





FARM ANIMALS 


possess all thw excellencies of shape, size, 
constitution and qualities that can recom- 
mend them not only for-ranch purposes, 
but for domestic cattle as well. We do not 
claim for them a rank as dairy cattle, but 
their milk is rich in quality, and we have 
never found a dam that would not yield 
sufficient milk to raise a good calf. Of 
their size we can make no complaint. They 
can be made to weigh at yearlings past, 
from 1000 to 1200 lbs, at two years old 1200 
to 1400 Ibs, and at three years 1400 to 1600 
lbs. 

These cattle can be matured or finished 
at any age. We have taken them from 
the dams and have put them on full feed 
and they fattened as readily and showed 
as good gains as any aged animal. No 
better proof can be given of the purity and 
extraordinary impressiveness of the breed 
than to make the cross of a pure-bred Gal- 
loway with any other breed; and 98% of 
the produce will be black and polled. For 
hardiness, they cannot be excelled. They 
seem to enjoy a good snow storm, for they 
carry their storm sheds with them. A pro- 
fusion of long, soft hair, with a _ thick 









tatoes, a little corn, corn fodder, clover hay, 
timothy hay and sheaf oats, . 

Have the lambs come in February and 
provide for them a dry, clean shed so that 
they will not freeze to death. By the time 
they are a week or 10 days old they will 
begin to learn to eat. By this time pro- 
vide a stall adjoining the main inclosure 
and arrange a creep so that the lambs may 
pass freely into the stall. Here place a 
low trough and in it put a mixture of 
bran, crushed rye and crushed corn. The 
lambs can get at this at will and should 
be given all they will eat. Do not forget 
that some of this crushed feed will do the 
ewes no harm. 

When the lambs get older and the 
begins to grow, place a creep in the 
fence and allow the lambs te run in the 
rye field. By the time they are 60 days old 
they will weigh 70 to 75 lbs and sell from 
4 to 5c p Ib. I keep grade Shropshires. 


rye 
lot, 





The Splendid Work of the United States 
separator at the Pan-American model dairy 
is shown by the fact that it left in the 
skimmilk only one-hundredth of 1% of but- 




















SWEEPSTAKES AND PRIZE-WINNING JERSEY AT BUFFALO 


At the recent stock show at the Pan-American exposition there was a very large 


exhibit of aged Jersey cows. 
in competition for the prizes. 


Some of the finest cattle in the country were brought 
First prize was awarded to Pride’s Olga 4th (96807), 


owned by Charles A. Sweet. She is a remarkable animal and embodies most of 
the good points required for a typical cow of her class, as shown in the illustra- 


tion. 


She is large and solid, of a dark fawn color with an enormous, well-formed 


and perfectly balanced udder, large tortuous milk veins, great barrel, slim neck, dish 


face, incurving horns and keen but gentle eyes. 
Ibs of milk and made 15 Ibs, 2 oz of butter in seven days. 


As a two-year-old she gave 242% 
Just before entering the 


contest at the Pan-American she made for one day a milk record of 65% Ibs; seven 


days, 447 Ibs, 2 oz; and in 31 days, 1941 lbs, 14 oz; in 113 days, 6359 Ibs. 
her last calf, May 10, she gave 12,000 Ibs of milk in 11 months. 
She was sired by Melia Ann’s Stoke Pogis (23042). 


born Aug 2, ’93. 


Previous to 
Pride’s Olga 4th was 
Her dam was 


Pride’s Olga (37186), who has six tested daughters and another to be tested soon, 


velvety undercoat almost like fur, enables 
them to endure hardships arising from ex- 
posure to the elements during the severest 
weather. 





Raising Early Lambs. 
R. J. WILSON, ILLINOIS. 

I begin by sowing a field of rye in early 
autumn. I locate this as near the feed lot 
as possible. If it makes a good growth, it 
furnishes late pasture for the ewes and 
will be ready for the lambs the following 
spring. 

It is absolutely necessary to keep the 
ewes healthy and in good shape. This can 
be done by giving them a variety of feed, 
pure water and good shelter. Do not be 
afraid of getting the ewes too fat. My 
experience indicates that a fat ewe never 
fails to have a good supply of miilk when 
it is needed. Feed oats, rye, turnips, po- 





ter (0.01%) and in several tests only half 
this minute quantity (0.00%4%). In other 
words, the United States separator gets all 
the butter fat. We regret that in the no- 
tice of these phenomenal results in our col- 
umns two weeks ago it was stated that 
“one-tenth of 1% of butter fat was left in 
the skimmilk,’” whereas one-hundredth of 
1% was intended. The fact is, this machine 
doesn’t miss enough fat to represent intelli- 
gently in figures—it gets out all the fat 
there is. The next step in the evolution of 
the separator will be to take out of the 
milk about 10% more fat than there is in it! 
That’s what we dairymen want next! 





Money in Sheep—aAs a rule, there is more 
profit.in raising sheep in New England and 
the older middle states than any other kind 
of agriculture. I believe they pay much 
better than dairy cows.—[William H. Stage, 
Chemung Co, N Y. 























Making High Grade Butter. 


RENSSELAER CO, N Y. 


F. 5S. 


MALLORY, 





No one can make good butter with bad 


odors around the creamery. The vats, 
churn, worker, utensils and employees 
must be absolutely clean and sweet. In 


where the milk is 
drawn to the creamery and there sepa- 
rated, is much better than a gathered 
cream plant where only the cream is 
brought. Farmers will not take care of 
cream properly and the greater part of it 
comes in sour. In running a factory with 
a separator, I should separate my milk at 
80 degrees F, letting the cream stand over 
night and cool down to churning temper- 
ature about 62 degrees in winter and 58 
in summer. I always want my churn 
stopped when the butter is in granular 
form, about the size of wheat kernels. The 
buttermilk will then draw off freely and 
can be worked very easily. I always work 
my butter twice and sometimes in third 
water, the water being 10 degrees colder 
than churning temperature. 

I salt it to suit my trade, using mostly 
one ounce to the pound. I have never used 
the combined churn and worker, for I think 
the butter has a better grain with the 
churn separate. In packing I want my 
packages as clean as possible on the out- 
side as well as inside. In packing in tubs 
T have them lining up and fold over the 
edge of butter one inch, then the top cir- 
cular is put on top. and tucked down 
between tub and lining.. I have had men 
tell me that my butter took well, because 
when they.took a cover off the butter was 
covered smooth and nice. In putting up 
prints the same care should: be taken to 
have full weight and a neat package. In 
making butter from gathered cream it re- 
quires more care. I am selling all I make 
in pound prints, at 2c above highest mar- 
ket price, having the same regular trade 
for 12 years. I always take my prize but- 
ter right out of the churn with all the 
rest and do not follow any different 
methods. 


running a creamery 


Pointers on the Babceck Test. 








The following suggestions for operating 
the Babcock test are sent out by Dr J. B. 
Lindsey and E. B. Holland of the Hatch 
experiment station. They should be fol- 
lowed carefully to secure accurate re- 
sults: Milk or cream should be careful- 
ly and thoroughly mixed—never by shak- 
ing the sample, but by gently ro- 
tating it and by pouring from _ one 
vessel to another. All cream adhering 
to the sides and stopper of the retaining 
vessel must be incorporated, and the re- 
sulting mixture should show no solid par- 
ticles of fat. A small fine wire sieve is 
of great value in detecting the imperfect 
(lumpy) condition of a sample and in pre- 
paring the same for pipetting. 

Pipette immediately after preparing the 
sample, filling the pipette slowly and tak- 
ing care to avoid air bubbles. Hold the 
pipette in a vertical position when lowering 
the liquid to the mark and always read 
with the entire meniscus above the line. 
In transferring milk or cream to the test 
bottles, avoid so far as possible the smear- 
ing of.the entire neck with the liquids. 
Cream *testing above 25% of fat should al- 
ways be weighed, as accurate results can- 
not be secured with the pipette. 

In adding the acid, turn the bottle so 
as to work down all milk or cream adher- 
ing to the sides of the neck and mix at 
once. Rotate the bottle until all the lumps 
of casein are thoroughly dissolved, and the 
resulting mixture is black in color. Never 
slight the mixing, and avoid throwing the 
fat up into the neck. 

Whirl at least five, two and two min- 
utes. In filling with hot water allow the 
water to run down the sides of the neck 
and thus avoid stirring up the contents of 
the bottle. In reading the column of fat, 
it is safer to use a pair of dividers than 





THE DAIRY 





A LADY OF QUALITY.—See Page 463. 


to trust to the unaided eye; read the cen- 
ter of the fat column from the lowest to 
the highest limit. 
Seer eee eae 

Milk Utensils Should Always Be Clean 
—Rinse first with cold water and then wash 
thoroughly with hot water and afterward 
introduce live steam if possible. If this is 
not available, keep in boiling water for 8 
or 10 minutes. Let them stand in the sun 
as much as possible. 





A Winter Barn Window—Where ma- 
nure is thrown out of a tie-up window, the 





SHUTTER FOR STABLE WINDOW. 


latter is likely to be a board fitted to slide 
in the window casing. This is not so tight 
but that cold air may enter, while the 
tie-up is kept unhealthily dark. The cut 
shows a better method. The sliding win- 
dow is of glass, while a hinged board 
shutter outside can be let down at night, 
to keep out all cold air. This shutter is set 
at an angle so that its own weight will 
keep it closely shut or it may shut fiat 
against the casing and be kept tightly 
closed by a hook.—[W. D 

— 

Bone Spavin—J. P. B. (N J) has a horse 
that starts off stiff and lame in his hind 
leg. The above symptoms are those of 
bone spavin. Have the horse examined by 
a veterinarian and if a spavin is present 
have it fired. 


- 





Lump Jaw—cC. D. B. (Pa) has a heifer 
that has a lump or swelling that extends 
across the jaw on the under side. It has 
broken and discharges matter. This is a 
case of lump jaw and a good remedy is 
Fleming Bros’ lump jaw cure, which can be 
had from the druggist, or address Fleming 
Bros, chemists, Union Stock Yards, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 









* Gream Separator 


ON TEN DAYS’ TEST 


egriie—= To prove its superiority—we 
will a you for ten daysa 


NATIONAL 


Hand Separator 


absolutely free of charge, No 
Obligation to buy. If faulty, ree 
turn at our expense, Write 
to-day, 


National Dairy Machine 
“leon LL a 











A practical milk tester with every- 
thing complete, at a moderate price. 
Trae ) C@pacity from 4 to 30 bot- . 
—— tles. Send for illus- as 
trated catalogue. Gs a 

BESTOV of Bestov dairy wre 
7 supplies. 
DAIRYMEN’S SUPPLY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Take Off the Horns. 


The quickest. estand smoothest way, is 
possible only by the use ofthe 


CONVEX DISHORNER 


| the Pucker Stock Holder, Ialso have a 


oo West’n a tredese pling trom Oktosed 
George Webster, Christiana, Pa. 











Illustrated 
book free. 











SE ANSWERING ADVERTISTaci'TS.... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this jorrnal. 








‘The Kind That Gets All the Cream” 


IS THE KIND EVERY DAIRYMAN WANTS 


WHICH 


iS THE 


Improved U.S. Gream Separator 





Write for catalogues telling of its many points of superiority. 





Vermont Farm Machine Co., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a ti 


Futty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance 
per year Subscriptions can commence at any time 45 $4.58 
the year. Specimen cony free. 


FUREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 ox 88 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘02, shows that payment. has been 
received up to anuary 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 


fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 


should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions, Terms sent om application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
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culturist, so they will do their best by you and also eredit 
us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the best 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
ine in the Middle or Southern States. 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the _ re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
ruarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft méans that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
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that any 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
throngh any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 


imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint should 
be made within one week from date of any unsatisfac- 
tory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the matter 
can be adjusted while all the circumstances are fresh. 
We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
tywser will furmtsh the article he advertises on the terms 


advertised. 
REMITTANCES should be made by 
registered letter, although small 


press money orders, or 
amounts may be sent by regular mail.’ Postage stamns 
stamps) will be accepted for 


(but not internal revenue 
amounts ess fan $1.00, one-cent stamps _ preferred. 
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to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


GFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


ORK, CHICAGO, 
§2 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
ORANGE JUDD _ COMPANY, Publishers. 
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The 
for perishable 
clearly recognized 
storage means the 
erating apparatus or 
latter, generally the most practicable for 
the farmer or fruit grower, a suitable ice- 
house must be employed. If is not too soon 
to make your plans for harvesting and 
housing the ice crop. Further valuable 
hints in coM storage methods may be found 
on an earlier page. 


advantages of cold storage houses 
produce were never more 
than now. But cold 
employment of refrig- 
natural ice. If the 





but the quality 
best. This calls 
care and attention in 
market. Because of the 
prices must be realized 


this fall, 
of the 


Apples are high 
in all not 
for the greatest 
packing fruit for 
short crop, higher 


cases is 


if the orchard is to pay at all. The chief 
points to be observed are to avoid bruis- 
ing while picking, transfer the apples as 


soon as picked from orchard to storehouse, 
sort carefully when repacking, grade the 
fruit, making at least three grades, and 
mark each barrel’ carefully with the ship- 
per’s name, brand, grade and variety of 
fruit. American Agriculturist has frequently 
called attention to the necessity of careful 
packing and marketing of all farm prod- 
ucts, but the importance of this the pres- 
ent season is more marked than ever. The 
farmer is tempted to think that as long 
as the demand is so great and prices high 
compared with an ordinary season, but 
little attention nee@ be given to the pack- 
ing. If he will make a little calculation, 
however, he will find that he must get 
a considerable advance over the ordinary 
year if he is to come out. even. to say noth- 
ing of making a small profit. Consumers 





EDITORIAL 


will pay the high prices this year provided 
they are sure that the quality is exactly 
what is represented. This applies to pota- 
toes as well as apples. It is, an important 
matter and should be carefully considered. 
eeemniameinilititiesi 

What can be done to improve the poul- 
try show at the state and county fairs? 
American Agriculturist in its reports has 
called attention to the fact that this once 
very creditable part of the fair has dete- 
riorated so completely that few are inter- 
ested in it. Have the winter expositions 
made by state and local poultry associa- 
tions caused exhibitors to lose interest in 
the earlier fall shows? If this is true, of 
course little or nothing can be done, and if 
visitors prefer to go to shows during the 
leisure months, and if exhibitors can make 


better sales of stock at that tinre, nothing 
need or ought to be said. However, if the 


deoline in the poultry show at the fair is 
due to an unfair distrrbution of premiums 
brought about by allowing professionals, 
with all the fowls they can buy, beg or bor- 
row, to compete with amateurs, the remedy 
is obvious. Although it may be difficult to 
properly separate professional from ama- 
teurs, we suggest offering two classes of 
prizes, one for the professional and one for 
the amateur. We would not advocate the 
cutting out of professionals, as the average 
fair-goer is anxious to what can be 
done on a large scale. On the other hand, 
they are just as interested in seeing how 


see 


the different breeds act when managed by 
the average farmer. Both classes are 
wanted at the fair, but an arrangement 


must be made by which the large breeders 
will not completely crush out the smaller 
ones. e 


—E 


“IT bought a nice farm here last year and 
am spending several thousand dollars im- 
proving it this season. I was attracted to 
this community when driving through it a 
year ago because its general appearance 
was thrifty and there were nice signboards 
at every crossroad and the drinking places 
for man and beast were kept in good re- 
pair.” Thus writes a friend from a thriv- 
ing rural township of western New York. 
There is a@ sermon in this extract. Thrift 
pays in more ways than one and often 
when we least imagine. The absence of 
signboards at country crossroads is pro- 
verbial throughout much of the country. 
This ought not so to be. Nor is it every- 
where, a few sections in the far west and 
in the middle south adopting splendid 
methods, as described in our columns last 
year, Oct 27 and Nov 10. And now that 
so many townspeople are turning country- 
ward it is all the more important that the 
roadsides, signboards, drinking places, etc, 
be made neat and attractive. The in- 
creased value of real estate resulting from 
a little effort in this direction will repay 
a hundredfold annually. 


A 


A good example of the utilization of waste 


products on the farm is given in the ar- 
ticle on homemade soap in a recent 
numyber of American Agriculturist. Af- 
ter 25 years’ experience in making soap 


annually, the writer has, according to our 
calculation, made about 1250 gallons of soap 
from ashes and meat scraps usually wast- 
ed on the ordinary farm of to-day. At 20 
eents per gallon, which would be a fairly 
low average price, for soap of this char- 
acter, this represents a saving of $250, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction of having 
a pure, wholesome article for daily use. 
There are many other waste products on 
the farm which could be utilized to good 
advantage, but perhaps there is none that 
will appeal more strongly to farmers’ 
wives. 
a 

over and the annual 
meetings of the agricultural societies and 
winter campaign of farmers’ institutes will 
soon begin. The fairs have generally been 
successful, although some of them were 
held during bad weather and the attend- 
was disappointing. The exhibits of 


The fall fairs are 


ance 





live stock and agricultural products were 
generally good and where proper encour- 
agement was offered in the way of liberal 
prizes fine displays were made. The moral 
tone of the fairs seems to be improving 
in spite of the greater demand for “attrac- 
tions.” The cattle show feature seems to 
be passing as an attraction to draw a 
crowd Horse racing, vaudeville and gym- 


nastic exhibitions are the order of the day. 
Good, bad and indifferent. A few socie- 
ties, in their greed for dollars, have allowed 


disgusting exhibitions, gambling and other 
questionable amusements to get a foothold. 
They should be suppressed at once, and 
it becomes the duty of their members to 
elect officers who will, first of all, give a 
clean fair. 
—— 

# complaint occasionally reaches us from 

a reader that we publish too many adver- 


tisements. In such rare instances straight 
reading matter is preferred, with adver- 
tisements left out or published as @ sup- 


plement, separate from the rest of the 
paper. Those sending such friendly crit- 


icisms do not realize that manufacturers 
and others who use our columns pay thou- 
sands of dollars for the space they occupy, 
and that this money enables us to publish 
so great and varied an amount of valu- 
able reading matter and sell the paper 
to subscribers at the rate of two cents per 
copy by the year. When a reader wishes 
to buy a plow, harrow, harness, silo, sepa- 
rator, paint his barn or sell some stock, he 
turns to our advertising columns to find 
what he wants. Were the ads not there 
he would ask “why don’t you publish a 
directory of farmers’ supplies?” At these 
times the full value of the advertisements 
is realized. 


—— ere 
This journal has frequently ealled atten- 
tion to the necessity of corn fodder being 


perfectly dry before shredding. It is ab- 
solutely useless to shred fodder when it is 


not dry, for not only is it ryined as feed 


but the building in which it is stored is 
frequently endangered or injured. A very 
intelligent Indiana farmer made this mis- 
take the present season and says his 
shredded fodder is now a hot, steaming, 
putrefying mass housed in a $3500 barn, 


damaging all timbers with which it comes 
in contact. There is also more or less dan- 
ger from spontaneous combustion. It is 
strange that farmers do not think of these 


points. Surely they cannot complain of 
lack of information, for American Agricul- 
turist often discusses this matter. Definite 
knowledge comes with experience, but ex- 


perience is costly and it will pay to depend 
on observation and reading as well. 
——s _ 

For‘ the benefit of our new subscribers 
American Agriculturist repeats that ourcol- 
umns are always open for the discussion of 
topics of timely importance and interest to 
farmers, and encourages the sending of 
voluntary contributions giving results of 
work and experiences of practical men on 
the farm. Anything submitted to us will 
receive our careful attention and if not 
available for publication will be returned 
if requested and stamps are sent for that 
purpose. Don’t hesitate simply because 
your letter may need a little “dressing up.” 
Send along your ideas and we will do the 
rest. 

——— 

The plea for better 
foreign markets by George T. 
elsewhere in this issue, 


first-class fruits for 
Powell, cited 


is of timely impor- 


tance. Growers should look forward to the 
future in planting commercial apple or- 
chards next spring, and select those varie~ 


ties of greatest promise for exportation. 





Composition of Cheese 
upon the composition of the milk from 
which it is made. tich new milk pro- 
duces the cheese richest in fats while the 
poorer grades are made from thin milk 
or milk from which the butter fat has been 
wholly or partially extracted. 


depends largely 














COMMERCIAL 


The Grain Export Trade. 





There has been a considerable falling 
off in the grain export trade through the 
port of New York, and a corresponding 
gain through the port of Baltimore, ac- 
cording to figures furnished the interstate 
commerce commission by J. C. Brown, 
statistician of the New York produce ex- 
change, at a recent hearing on rates of 
grain and grain products from the west. 
He presented a statement of the receipts 
at the ports of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport 
News, during June, July, August and Sep- 
tember of this year. 

The receipts at these points varied from 
about 8,000,000 to nearly 15,000,000 bu per 
month, of which New York received 51.7% 
in June, 37.7% in July, 24.6% in August, 
32.3% ~in September, while Baltimore re- 
ceived 11.3, 35, 36.1 and 29.4% for the same 


months. The receipts of wheat at Phila- 
delphia, Boston and Baltimore increased 
from 7,351,000 bushels in the months of 


June, July, August and September 1900, to 
25,570,000 bushels for the same period this 
year. Grain was carried to the seaboard 
at less than published rates during this 
time, according to the testimony of traf- 
fic managers of the principal grain carry- 
ing roads. They offered the excuse that 
the rates were made by the western traffic 
managers, but as to how much discrimi- 
nation was shown in favor of large ship- 
pers, no testimony was given. 





Cabbage Crop Disappointing. 





Cabbage has not improved the past 
month as much as was hoped for in the 
absence of frost, good growing weather 
and moderate rains. Nearly all of our 
correspondents report disappointing yield, 
the acreage east of Qhio is considerably 
greater than last year, while in Ohio and 
the west it is less. Drouth, blight, rot 
and clubroot have all been disastrous, and 
fields which were promising a month ago 
do not yield as much as was expected. 

The total yield of the country will prob- 
ably not be any greater than last year. 
Wisconsin reportsto American Agriculturist 
vary considerably. Brown county reports 
about the same crop as last year, but 
other sections give returns of a third to 
two-fifths of a full crop and many of the 
cabbages worm-eatem About $10 per ton 
is offered. There is a fair crop in Ohio, 
possibly three-fourths as compared with 
other years. The quality is good and 
farmers receive around $9 per ton. Penn- 
sylvania reports only two-thirds of an 
average crop, the light yield due to blight 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





A New and practical way to save money 


for our readers as well as supply means 
which are frequent and sometimes urgent, 
is the opening of a large house where you 
can buy small quantities at wholesale 
prices 0f high grade drugs, chemicals, per- 
fumes, toilet preparations, houselold and 
homeopathic remedies, spices and flavor- 
ing extracts, hair goods, combs, brushes, 
soaps, nursery goods, rubber goods, trusses, 
abdominal belts and bandages, deformity 
apparatus and appliances, surgical instru- 
ments, electric belts, suspensories, plasters, 
absorbent cotton, gauzes and chest protec- 
tors, medical books, batteries and thera- 
peutioal appliances, veterinary instruments, 


books and remedies, dairy and poultry 
preparations, fertilizers, optical goods, 
spraying apparatus and chemicals, acids, 


drugs and patent medicines, cameras, drug- 


gists’ sundries, bottles and glassware, 
chemists’ supplies, paints, oils, varnishes 
and brushes. This house is the Heller 


Chemical Co, of Chicago, Ill, whose ad- 
vertisement appears elsewhere in this pa- 
per. Every family ought to have one of 
their catalogs, as it is a household neces- 
sity. It can be obtained by addressing the 
Heller Chemical Co, Dept A, Chicago, Ill, 
U S$ A, and send 10 cents to partly pay 
the postage, which they will refund upon 
receipt of your first order. When writing 
please mention this paper. 


and stem rot. From $8 to $10 is 
paid. 

The acreage in New York was greatly 
increased, but the yield is light and while 
placed at about two-thirds of a full crop, 
it will not be much greater than last year. 
and the quality not as good. Heads are 
large, but rather loose. The development 
in the past month has been more back- 
ward than forward and there is consider- 
able complaint of rot. Onondaga county will 
have half a crop. Chautauqua only about 
half as much as usual from a much larger 
acreage, Tompkins about half as large as 
last year and Genesee a crop equal to 
1900. The great cabbage-growing sections 
of Ontario and Orleans counties will turn 
out an average crop, but lacking somewhat 
in quality. Prices are $5 to $7.50 for 
domtstic and $6 to $8 for Danish. 

In Monroe county, N Y, the outturn will 
be probably a little more than last year. 
Spencerport promises about of a full 
crop and somewhat less than last year, 
but not as good quality. Clarkson will 
have about as much as a year ago, owing 
to increased acreage. Adams Basin reports 
about 75% of last year; Westbrush about 
two-thirds of a crop, and Brockport three- 
fourths, the quality not extra. The price 
varies from $5 to $8 for domestic and $6 
to $10 for Danish. The acreage in Orleans 
county is 15 to 20% greater than last year. 
In the great cabbage-growing towns of 
Kendall, Carlton and Gaines, the yield is 
not quite equal to a year ago. A few 
pieces were shortened by clubroot, but 
more by black rot, and on the whole the 
tonnage will be about equal to last year. 
The price started at $12 late in September 
but dropped to $7. Many will be stored and 
taken out in January. 

New England seems to be the only spot 
in which cabbage has improved. Absence 
of frast and recent rains have carried the 
crop through in good shape, and the yield 
will be up to the average and of good 
quality. Price varies from $4 per 100 to $8 
per ton, depending on location. 


being 
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Foreign Buyers Want Good Fruit. 


GEORGE T. POWELL, NEW YORK. 





The present practice of most intelligent 
fruit growers of spraying orchards with 
insecticides and fungicides is making it 
possible to place in our markets more high- 


grade fruit than would otherwise be pos- 


sible. With this more perfectly developed 
fruit, with better keeping and shipping 
quality, it will become possible to ship to 


foreign markets more of our choicest varie- 
ties of apples and pears. When the Eng- 
lish and German consumer can receive in 
good condition our Spitzenburgs, Jona- 
thans, Swaans and Spys, and once know 
their very superior qualities, there is hard- 
ly.a known limit to the exteht to which 
orchards of these fine old standard varie- 
ties could be planted to meet the great de- 
mand that would be made for them. 

With these conditions it would be possible 
for us to ship to foreign markets more of 
our Duchess, Bose and Anjou pears, instead 
of trying to make the English consumer 
believe he will ever get any satisfaction 
out of the Kieffer except as he may take 
it from its sugar-coated environment in 
a pint or a quart can, and then in all 
probability under the guise and representa- 
tion of a Bartlett. With the production of 
more high-grade fruit will come the neces- 
sity for better methods of marketing. There 
is need for smaller and neater packages. 
The nearer most fruits can come to ma- 
turity upon the trees, the more luscious 
they become, and the more beautiful in 
color, and for our domestic markets if 
these were put in smaller packages they 
would carry better and could reach con- 
sumers in the finest condition possible. 





Fighting Shoddy—The wool interests 
are in earnest in demanding that measures 
be taken to identify woolen fabrics con- 
taining shoddy. The American wool grow- 
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ers’ assn has asked Judge Stockslager to 
prepare a bill for placing before congress, 
which shall provide that woolen cloth, as 
manufactured, shall bear tags showing the 
percentage of shoddy or other adulterant 
in plain letters. Penalties are to be im- 
posed if these tags are misleading, and the 
cloths are to be followed to the shops of 
makers of ready-made clothing, in order to 
see that the clothing in its turn is proper- 
ly labeled. In other words, it is proposed 
to follow this substitute for wool to the 
point where the consumer buys it, that 
he may be properly informed. It is believed 
much difficulty will be encountered in 
passing such a measure, and is suggested 
by some that a discriminating tax be levied 
upon goods made of shoddy. Imports of 
wool substitutes, largely shoddy, in 1900 
were 436,000 lbs. The heaviest imports were 
in '97, 5,700,000 lbs, and the lightest in the 
past 10 years, 143,000 lbs in ’94. 





Sweet Potatoes in Maryland—Magnifi- 
cent crops of sweet potatoes have been 
grown this season in many sections of Md. 
Prof M. B. Waite, the well-known hor- 
ticultural expert of the U S department 
of agriculture, has just harvested an un- 
usual crop from his farm in Anne Arundel 
county. He has dug about 8000 bu of a 
most excellent quality. Prof Waite has 
been very successful in his practicad oper- 
ations, having taken a so-called abandoned 
farm several years ago and converted it 
into a model fruit and vegetable planta- 
tion about 20 nKles from Washington. 


Italy’s Essential Oil Trade—The ship- 
ments of essential os from Italy, made up 
very largely of lemon and orange, are now 
double those of 10 years ago, owing to 
increased use in Europe and America. Dur- 
ing '00, total exports of essential oils from 
Italy were 842,000 kilos (1 kilo equals 2.2 
lbs) compared with 797,000 kilos, in ’99. 
With enlarged output of American oil of 
lemon and orange in the distant future 
home consumers wil be more independent 
of the foreign product. 


The Sheldon Pear is one of the best for 
the family garden and is also a good seller 
in a small way. The tree is vigorous, hardy, 
productive and a good grower. The fruit is 
of a russet color, and superior in quality. 
While it does not present as fine an ap- 
pearance as the Bartlett or Clapp, it is 
greatly prized for its high flavor. 


THEY GET IT ALL, 


all of the nutriment In a 
grain, vegetables, potatoes. 
pumpkins, ete., when it is 








properly cooked with our 


ie Farmer’s Favorite 


Cooker. Furnice o 
iy grey iron. Boiler Je 
galvanized steel. —— 

ood for scalding hogs, boi! 
—— Don’t wait un- 
til you have paid a higher 
rice for an inferfor article 
~~ | — ae for our 








AX NEW STEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Bheets either flat, corru- 
ted or“ V” crimped. No 
ls Susoes a hatchetor 
hammeris needed to > 4 





cover and nailsto lay. Price ens $1.15 





Ay 23 om co poe io, House 
Wrecking Oo. Weesseth end Iron sts. Ehicagorille 
VIRCINIA FARMS 
AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and general farming purposes;. 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from $600 to $60,000. In many cases the build- 
ings are worth more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa- 
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The National Grange Program. 





Kora temple hall, Lewiston, Me, Nov 13, 
at 10 a m, is the place and time of the for- 
mal opening of the 35th annual session of 
the national grange. National Master 
Jones will deliver his annual address at a 
public session at 2 p m. In the evening a 
public reception will be tendered by the 
Lewiston and Auburn boards of trade and 
by citizens of Auburn and Lewiston. 
Thursday forenoon an excursion to Bemis 
with banquet at Rumford Falls on return. 
In the afternoon the four subordinate 
degrees will be exemplified by Maine de- 
gree staffs. In the evening, the degree of 
Flora will be conferred in full form by 
the Maine state grange. Nov 15 will be 
occupied by the priests of Demeter in con- 
ferring the degree of Ceres on about 3000 
candidates. 

The DeWitt house will be the headquar- 
ters for members of the national grange; 
others may obtain accommodation, two or 
three in a room, for $1.50 per day at most of 
the other hotels of the city. The citizens 
of Auburn and Lewiston have generally 
opened their homes to the entertainment of 
the public at reasonable rates. The ex- 
ecutive committee headquarters will be at 
the Lewiston board of trade rooms. Nov 
13 an evening reception will be tendered 
by the Lewiston and Auburn boards of 
trade and citizens. 

An excursion will be run to Bemis Nov 
14, at the Rangeley lakes, famous for their 
inland fishing, returning by Rumford Falls, 
where after dinner Patrons may visit some 
of the largest pulp and paper mills in the 
world. Nov 15 will be occupied in excur- 
sions and visiting about Lewiston and Au- 
burn. The cotton mills and shoe factories 
will be thrown open to all visitors. Nov 
16 an excursion will be run to Poland 
Springs, where dinner will be served by 
the hospitable Rickers. This is one of the 
finest summer hotels in the country, while 
the Poland Springs water is famous the 
world over. 

Nov 18 a trip will 
where a shore dinner will be tendered by 
the Bath board of trade, after which an 
opportunity will be offered to visit the va- 
rious shipyards, at which some of the ships 
of our new navy are under construction. 
The Augusta board of trade has arranged 
an excursion to the state capital and re- 
ception. 


be made to Bath, 


—— 


Oneida Co (N Y) Pomona Program. 





It is the constitutional junction of the 
Pomona grange to attend to the education- 
al features of its jurisdiction. Present 
county conditions demand studies along the 
following lines. First, the sections known 
as the milk supply areas of the cities of 
Utica and Rome will study the present 
conditions of the areas mentioned, and the 
home market demands. These cities con- 
tain 70,000 inhabitants, demanding the milk 
from at least 5000 cows, say the milk proi- 
uct of 250 25 dairy farms. The present con- 
dition of the Utica milk area and the de- 


mands of the home market are furnished 
by the dairy inspector in his September 
report. Out of 155 dairies inspected, 70 


were declared unsanitary. Six specific sub- 
jects are named on which either stark 
ignorance or indifference dominates—1l, the 
nature of feeding in general; 2, prepara- 
tion and quality of silage; 3, water supply; 
4, care of utensils: 5, barn ventilation: 6, 
care of animal discharges and barn condi- 
tions in general. 

Lecturers of subordinate granges' will 
give the inspector’s report a thorough ex- 
amination in all its hearings. Call public 
meetings, invite the city board of health 
to address the meetings, co-operate in 
every way with the city boards of health 
in order to make the milk supply perfect. 
Farmers along the route of the electric 
road extensions will avail themselves of 
the opportunities and increase the milk 
supply area. 

Second, in the 
where anthrax appeared last summer, a 
special interest should be taken in the 
study of animal diseases, as such diseases 
are liable to recur. Veterinary surgeons 
need the capabilities of highly trained 
nurses in farmers to cope with virulent 
disease. Call public meetings, invite local 
veterinary surgeons and regular physicians 
to address the meetings. Lecturers wish- 
ing illustrated lectures on anthrax and 
other germ diseases will write the Pomona 
‘ecturer for information. 
Third, state legislation; 


section of the county 


canal improve- 
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ment is of interest to the whole county. 
The Erie canal and its feeders meander 
through the county from east to west, from 
north to south. The state expenditure of 
$100,000,000 must be studied in all its bear- 


ings. 
Fourth, national legislation; prospective 
national legislation touching the agricul- 


tural interest of the county, will doubtless 
appear in measures antagonistic to butter 
substitutes. Many important phases of 
this type of legislation demand thorough 
study. A detailed outline of either of the 
proposed studies will be supplied to subor- 
dinate lecturers on application to the 
Pomona lecturer or master. 


Plan the Future Work Now. 


MASTER G. B. HORTON, MICH STATE GRANGE. 





Now is the time for a general renewal of 
effort in grange work all along the line. 
The grange is a fraternal organization and 
cannot succeed in the midst of envy, dis- 
cord and selfishness. The subordinate 
grange must be so conducted as to stand 
for progress and good things in the com- 
munity. If you are in any way reminded 
that you are growing passive in the grange 
cause, begin at once to talk and work for 
the order, and the old-time enthusiasm will 
soon return. 

Every person is made a little broader and 
better by engaging in some life work which 
is intended to benefit others. The grange 
presents a grand field for the unselfish 
worker. Every Patron should be proud of 
the order, its far-reaching and _ grand 
achievements and its possibilities for good 
in future years. With renewed effort let 
us all work to make the year now begin- 
ning the most prosperous in the history of 
the order. 





Grange Notes. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The 29th annual session of Pennsylvania 
state grange is to convene in the city of 
Johnstown, Dec 10 to 13, and bids promising 
to be of much interest, as the order is in 
an excellent condition in most sections, 
with a marked degree of harmony exist- 
ing, and the historic place of meeting wil! 
doubtless stimulate a large attendance. 
Therefore it is hoped that all Patrons who 
can possibly do so may attend this im- 
portant meeting, and share in the benefits, 
socially and intellectually, that may be 
derived, as well as lending their strength 
and influence to the end that financial im- 
provement may be _ forthcoming to the 
American farmer, for ‘“‘in unity is strength” 
and “knowledge is power.” 

Columbus of Altus held a Pan-American 
meeting, Oct 30, that was well attended 
and full of interest and profit. A number 
of members who had visited the exposition 
were assigned subjects, such as The gov- 
ernment building, the agricultural build- 
ing, the model dairy, national grange day, 
the illumination, the temple of music. A 
noticeable feature was several of the young 
people gave excellent accounts of what 
they saw. Perhaps other granges, if they 


have not already done so, could spend a 
pleasant and profitable meeting if they 


make an effort along the line of the above. 


[A Patron. 
NEW YORK. 

North Manlius is doing a successful work 
in every way. It is a power in the neigh- 
borhood. 

NEW JERSEY. 


Burlington Co Pomona met with Med- 
ford, Oct 22, about 200 Patrons being pres- 
ent. The committees appointed to attend 
other Pomona granges reported much prog- 
ress and prosperity throughout the state. 
The various subordinate granges reported 


a healthy condition, doing considerable 
business, supplying themselves with the 
necessary things for the farm and home. 


The legislative, seed and crop committees 
made satisfactory reports. The literary ex- 
ercises of the day were of a high order and 
discussions were entered into with much 
vim by Patrons. The dangers and bless- 
ings of a modern education were answered 
by well-prepared papers by Mary B. Col- 
lins and Thornton Hollinshead of Moores- 
town. It was thought the greatest dan- 
ger threatening at the present time was 
excessive taxation and that town property 
Was valued too low, thus compelling farm- 
ers to pay an unjust amount of taxes. A 
number of selections, readings, recitations 
and music by Patrons of all parts of the 
county were 


AND EDUCATE 




















PENNSYLVANIA. 





Ayer, Fulton Co, Nov 4—The corn crop 
now being gathered is perhaps the largest 
in the aggregate that has ever been raised 
in this part of the county. Apples only a 
partial crop. Very little clover seed is be- 
ing threshed; local price $7 p bu. Wheat 
coming up very slowly because of drouth 
and possibly defective seed. Labor in de- 
mand all the time. 


Geigers Mills, Berks Co, Nov 4—Farmers 
of this section of the county are very busy 
husking and housing their corn crop, which 
is a very good one. The fodder is well 
grown and the ears are large and well ma- 
tured, making an average of 40 bu shelled 
corn to the acre. Some of the best farm- 
ers will have a yield of from 50 to 60 bu to 
the acre. 


Pine Grove, Schuyikiili Co, Nov 5—The 
season now closing was one of extremes, 


alternately too dry and too wet. Notwith- 


standing the unfavorable conditions, farm 
crops succeeded fairly well. On land in 
poor condition, crops were very poor. With 


good markets near at hand, market gar- 
dening, trucking and fruit growing is one 
of the leading pursuits here. Early crops 
were disappointing, and prices for produce 
ruled high the entire season. .The anthra- 
cite coal miners for the first time in many 
years had steady employment, furnishing 
a good market for farm produce. 


Montgomery’s Ferry, Perry Co,-Nov 4— 
Seeding done and farmers are husking 
corn. Some are beginning to do fall plow- 
ing. There is a scarcity of beef and pork 
in this section of the state and prices are 
ruling high. Beef is 18c, and pork 8 to 9c 
d w, an unusual price for this section. 
Pastures are getting low. 


South Creek, Bradford Co, Nov 5— 
Buckwheat crop was injured greatly by 
grasshoppers, but those fortunate enough 


to escape them had fair yields of good 
quality and buyers are offering $1.10 p 100. 
Corn was the best crop harvested here in 
many years. Many silos were built through 
here during the past season, farmers hav- 
ing realized the necessity for providing for 
their stock. There has not been any fall 
feed, owing to drouth and grasshoppers. 
Oats were nearly a failure. Early potatoes 
were a light crop, while late ones have 
yielded well. They are reported to be rot- 
ting badly. Rye crop through this section 
was the largest in years and a great acre- 
age has been sown this fall. The weather 
of late has been very favorable for farm 
work. Hogs in good demand and selling 
for $8 p 100 lbs d w. Fat stock is scarce 
and bringing a good price. 


Buftalo, Union Co, Nov 5—Corn nearly 
husked and cribbed and much of the stover 
stored in barns. The crop runs from 50 to 
125 bu of ears p acre, and is not as good 
a crop as was expected. New corn sells for 
27l4c p bu of ears. Fat hogs bring 6c p Ib 
1 w and are not very plentiful. Wheat 
sells for 70c, oats 50c and scarce. Fresh 
cows bring $30 to $55 and find ready sale. 
Apples about a fourth of a crop and worth 
75c p bu. Potatoes rotted badly during 
last month. J. E. Everitt shipped a carload 
of cows and one of apples to Flourtown, 
Pa, Novi. A horse sale was held at Vicks- 
burg Oct 21, but feed is too scarce and high, 
so only half the load was sold. The high- 
est price paid was $172 for a fast driving 
horse. Early sown wheat has made a good 
growth to carry it safely through a favor- 
able winter. 


Fallsdale, Wayne Co, Nov 4—The weath- 
er has been all that could be wished for 
during the past month. Potatoes are a good 
sized crop, but in many fields rotted bad- 
ly. Farmers are shipping for 50c p bu. Ap- 
ples very scarce and not of extra quality. 
They have sold to dealers for $1.25 p bbl for 
fall and $2 for winter fruit. Corn crop extra 
good. Buckwheat fair. No grain to sel, 
as farmers here feed much more grain than 
they raise. Pork is scarce, owing to many 
selling milk; it readily brings 7%4c p Ib. 
Butter 23c, eggs 25c. Meadows and pastures 
still look green and afford excellent grazing. 

















NEW YORK. good milch cows $35 to $40 each. Ressegien 
Bros bought a corn harvester, which did 
‘Franklinville, Nov 4—Late planted corn exceptionally fine work. The butter, 
P ‘ : cheese and milk markets have been very 
is good throughout this part of the state, isfactory during tl 3 aavagie m4, 
Hay $10 p ton. {Several new silos have been enticactory Cures he pam season. The 
built "ton this section. Pastures are short usual number of farms are for sale and to 
on account of grasshoppers. Early potatoes let. The buckwheat crop has been below 
rotted badly, but late are about 75% of an the average; prices have ranged from 55@ 
adly, : are é D an co aie i m 
average crop. Butter 20c, buckwheat $1.25 65c per 50 Ibs. 
p 100 lbs, cows $20 to $25 p head. The apple 


crop is almost a total failure. Buckwheat Easton, Washington Co, Nov 5—Potatoes 


a light yield. nearly dug; some pieces light and some 
. turning out a fine yield, but rotting badly 

o > y ‘ Ty y a ~ ve z i : i ? ’ A F. J. 

Blaine, Montgomery Co, Nov 4—Corn  gmith & Curtis have been loading two boats 


crop secured and the yield is beyond the at Wilbur’s basin. Husking is well under 
expectations. Many new silos have been way. E. E. Wait is busy with his husk- 


built and many more will be put up dur- ing machine. Cows have 4one remarkably 
ing the next season. The yield of oats has well. Young stock is scarce and brings 
been very small and prices are accordingly good prices. Parties from New Jersey have 


high. No 1 hay is being sold at $12 per ton, bought a carload of registered Guernseys 
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from local breeders. Thompson & Dixon 
have gone te Vermont after their second 
drove of cattle. C. E. Thorapson has opened 
a meat market at North Easton. Will 
Dixon is building a reservoir and putting 
up a windmill. A. Pierce has sold 50 tons 
of hay for $14 p ton. 


Afton, Chenango Co, Nov 5—Hay was a 
very large crop here; considerable will be 
baled and shipped. Oats was the poorest 
crop ever cut; small yield and light weight, 
not averaging 15 bu of 20-Ib oats per acre. 
Corn was planted late, but made a good 
crop, fully an average one. Nearly every 
year one or more silos are dropped here. 
Potatoes are a full average crop. They 
started in at 85c at the car, but dropped to 
45c. Milch cows are hard to get and high. 
Beef and pork are scarce and high. 








Test for Yourself the Wonderful 


Curative Propertics of Swamp-Root. 


To Prove What the World-Famous Discovery, SWAMP-ROOT, Will Do for YOU, Every 
Reader of the American Agriculturist May Have a Sample Bottle Free, 




















To Readers of the American Agriculturist: 

For some time I suffered from a serious kidney trouble, and alsa gravel (calculi), 
which I believe was the result of carrying heavy loads and continual exposure. I had 
an almost continual pain in my back, was weak and run down generally. I fuily re- 
alized that kidney disease was not only remarkably prevalent, but was also one of 
the greatest dangers of my own employment, as a large percentage of the deaths 
among letter carriers is due to some form of kidney trouble. After using other reme- 
dies without satisfaction, I decided to try Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, which is pre- 
pared in my own city and recommended by so many Binghamton people. Wifhin a 
short time I realized a marked improvement, and in a reasonable time a complete 
cure was accomplished. It has been some time since I have had to use any of the 
remedy, and I have no fear of a recurrence of the trouble. Two of my fellow car- 
riers (E. J. Casey and S. C. Sweeney) have also used Swamp-Root for about the same 
difficulty as mine, and with exactly the same results, and-they gladly join me in 
recommending the remedy to anyone who suffers from kidney, liver or bladder disor- 
ders. Very truly yours, 


EB. J. CASEY, We indorse the Lo Si: RLonZA 

Ss. C. SWEENEY, above statement. S. . 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., January 7, 1901. 

C. E. Stebbins has been in the employ of the Binghamton Postoffice for fifteen 


years, E. J. Casey for ten years, and S. C. Sweeney for seven years. This long service 
speaks volumes for their integrity, honest and efficient work. 


(J. H. ROBERTS, P. M.) 
_ ben. 2 >, 


SPECIAL NOTICE—The wonderful remedy, Swamp-Root, is so remarkably suc- 
cessful that a special arrangement has been made by which all of our readers who have 
not already tried it may have a sample bottle of Swamp-Root sent absolutely free by mail. 
‘Also a valuable book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing many 
of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and women 
cured by Swamp-Root. In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., be sure and say that you read this 








generous offer in the American Agriculturist. 


How to Find Out if You 
Need Swamp-Root. 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, and if permitted to con- 
tinue, fatal results are sure to follow. Kidney 
trouble irritates the nerves, makes you 
dizzy, restless, sleepless and _ irritable. 
Makes you pass water often during the day, 
and obliges you to get up many times dur- 
ing the night. Causes puffy or dark circles 
under the eyes, rheumatism, gravel, ca- 
tarrh of the bladder, pain or dull ache in 
the back, joints and muscles, makes your 
head ache and back ache, causes indiges- 
tion, stomach and liver trouble; you get a 
sallow, yellow complexion; makes you feel 
as though you had heart trouble; you may 
have plenty of ambition, but no strength; 
get weak and waste away. 

The kidneys must also filter and purify 
the blood, so when they are weak or out 
of order and fail to do their work you 
ean understand how quickly your entire 
body is affected, and how every organ 
seems to fail to do its duty. 

The cure for these troubles is Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root; the world-famous kid- 
ney remedy. In taking it you afford nat- 
ural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the 
kidneys that is known to medical science. 

If there is any doubt in your mind as to 
your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a glass 
or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 
hours. If on examination it is milky or 
cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 
if small particles float about in it, your kid- 
neys are in need of immediate attention. 

Swamp-Root is pleasant to take and is 
used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, and 
is taken by doctors themselves who have 
kidney ailments, because they recognize in 
it the greatest and most successful remedy 
for kidney, liver and bladder troubles. 

If you are already convinced that this 
great remedy, Swamp-Root, is what you 
need, you can purchase the regular fifty- 
cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. . 











K TREES SUCCEED WHERB FRUIT TREES Free catalogue gives points on trans- 
Largest Nursery. lanting, cultivating.muiching,pruning, 

: OTHERS FAIL, spraying and peach Army HARRISON’S NU RSERIES,Berlin, Md. 
Fruit Book Free. - Result of 16 years’ experience, 


STARK BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 








EACH TREES-—Full assortment, moderate price; 


Mention This Journal to Advertisers. — all fumigated: RS. JOHNSTON; Box 3, Stockley; Del. 





OR SALE —Farm, 163 acres, well improved, fertile 
F soil, fine buildings, large barn; located on salt 
water; splendid fishing and oystering; $4500. 

Cc. A. JOHNSON, Lackey, York Co., Va. 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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Cortland, Cortland Co, Nov 4—Hens are 
not laying well and eggs are high. Cab- 
bage brings $6.50 to 7.50. No apples to 
speak of. Hay 10 p ton. Many have 
started the cultivation of ginseng. Cows in 
good demand, bringing as high as 70 p 
head. Oats scarce at 50c p bu. 


Dickinson, Franklin Co, Nov 4—There 


has been much cold wet weather. Corn 
made a heavy yield. Hogs scarce. Round 
hog brings 8c p lb d w. Buckwheat made 
an average yield. Oats were light . and 
rusted badly. There was a very large acre- 
age of fodder corn which made a good 
growth. Cows bring $25. 


Hartford, Washington Co, Nov 4—Corn 
has husked out a good crop. Apples are 
not more than 25% of an average crop. 
Fall plowing is being done. Fall pasturage 
has been excellent and stock will go into 
the winter in fine condition. 


Constable, Franklin Co, Nov 4—Crops all 
secured excepting some corn still in the 
shock. It is more than an average crop 
here. The butter factories are still run- 
ning and will be through next month. Cows 
are doing fairly well now, as most farmers 
have turned them into fall feed. Butter is 
20 to 22c p Ib. 

Union Center, Broome Co, Nov 4—Buck- 
wheat is a good crop, 10 to 30 bu p acre. 
Buckwheat 50c, oats 45c, corn 65c, pigs 8c 
dad w, beef 5 to 6c. cows $30 to $40, lambs 4c 
lw. Winter wneat is looking well. Cream- 
ery butter is selling for 22c, eggs 24c. The 
ereamcry paid their patrons on an average 
$1.10 p 100 Ibs for Sept milk. 

Catherine, Schuyler Co, Nov 4—Butter is 
now 20c p lb, eggs 22c p doz. Hay pressing 
is being done where there is a surplus, price 
$10 p ton.. Many of the farmers now have 
silos and all are filled. The surplus corn 
will be shredded. 

Lafayette, Onondaga Co, Nov 4—Cabbage 
is being shipped at about $6 to $8 p ton. 
The crop is injured quite a little by decay 
in the center of the heads. Grain nearly 
all threshed. The yield was light in most 
cases, particularly of oats. A petition for 
free mail delivery is being circulated in the 
Cardiff, South Onondaga, Onondaga Indian 
reservation and Tully Valley localities. 


Orwell, Oswego Co, Nov 4—S. C. Hunt- 
ington of Pulaski has bought the Penfield 
farm at Stillwater. This makes 10 farms 
he owns. He is one of the largest land 
owners in this part of the state. Myron 
Mattison of Molino has bought the Mrs 
Richard Hilton place. Farmers were dis- 
appointed in the yield of their small grains. 
The average yield of oats was 12 bu p acre. 
Some of the best fields yielded 20 bu. Milk 
in cheese factories for the last half of Sept 
netted the patrons from 80 to 96c p 100¢lbs, 
butter 22c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. 


Homer, Cortland Co, Nov 5—This has 
been an exceedingly fine fall. Silos all 
filled. Cabbage a fair crop, bringing $6 to $8 
p ton. Farmers in this section have been 
fairly prosperous this year. Several new 
barns and silos have been built and houses 
repaired. 


Sanford, Broome Co, Nov 5—Apples a 


47° 


failure. Potatoes 50% of a crop, oats 50, 
hay 90, buckwheat 100. Stock looking 
fine. The Deposit canning company did 


not open up this season. It will be sold 
out at a loss to all concerned. 


Charlotte, Chautauqua Co, Nov 4—Corn 
a good crop in this section. Buckwheat 
fairly good. Potatoes about half a crop. 
Farmers are doing a large amt of fall 
plowing. Dairies about dried up; farmers 
eannot afford to feed grain at present 
prices. Western range horses are selling 
at $40 to $60 each, cheese 10c, butter 2l1c, 
eggs 20c. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co, Nov 5—Rye has 
yielded more of straw than grain; straw is 


bringing $11 p ton and rye 60c p 60 lbs. The 
new crop is looking well. Potatoes are rot- 
ting badly and are worth $2 p bbl. Corn 


has been an unusually fine crop. F. Strat- 
ton expressed great satisfaction with his 
corn harvester, which cuts and binds the 


corn. Evert Vandenberg has a fine flock 
of Merino sheep. The flock of 23 
ewes raised 17 pairs of twins and 


sheared 230 lbs of wool. Three ewes, three 


years old, raised twin lambs and averaged 
14 Ibs of wool each, and one two years old 
3 





raised twin lambs and sheared 12 lbs of 
wool. A .ram 10 months. old. sheared: 22-1bs. 
Mr Vandenberg had some fine - Poland, 
China pigs about three months: old. that 
would average over 150 lbs each, having at 
that time received no grain. Prices: for aH 
produce are high. Hay p ton $12. to $14, 
pork 8% to 9c,.butter 21 to 22c, oats 48c for 
32 Ibs, corn 60 to 64c p bu. * : ) 

Martville, Cayuga Co, Nov 4—Large 
quantities of hay being baled here at $10 
p ton. Corn is a good crop. Potatoes in 
this section are a: good ‘erop. Odts are a 
light crop. Apples in this-section-are 50% 
of a crop. One man sold his crop for over 
$200 p acre. A new storehouse has -been 
put up here, and there is sharp competition 
for all farm produce. W. M. Reed has 
built a large silo. : 

Bainbridge, Chenango Co, Nov 5—The 
corn crop in this section is heavy and most- 
ly ~secured in good condition... Buckwheat 
a good~crop.. Oats very. light. Chestnuts 
have been plentiful in this vicinity, 20 tons 
being shipped from the Bainbridge staton; 
priees- from 8c¢ down to 3c -p- Ib. J.- B. 
Sands recently sold five yearling heifers, 
common stock,-for $101. Charles J.:Hum- 


phrey .of Bennettsville has sold his mill 
property ‘to Adelbert Winnie of the same 
place. G. J. Barnes has leased his share.-in 


the large farm -owned by himself and son; 
to the son, and has moved to Binghamton. 


Owego, Tioga Co, Nov 4~—Buckwheat 
is a good crop, and is yielding well. On 
one piece of 16 acres, on which 250 lbs of fer- 
tilizer p acre was put, 471 bus were har- 
vested. The price of buckwheat is $1 p 
100 lbs. Potatoes 45 to 50c at car. 


Chenango, Broome Co, Nov 5—A number 
of new silos have been built in this vicin- 
ity. Butter is on the advance. But very 
few apples and these poor. Eggs are scarce 
at 22 to 25c. Farmers have begun plowing. 
Some rye has been sown. The new road 
being built between this place and Bing- 
hamton has stopped the drawing of heavy 
loads, but will be a big improvement when 
completed. It is of crushed stone. 


North Manlius, Onondaga Co, Nov 4— 
Wheat was sown late to escape the hes- 


sian fly. It looks fine at present. A good 
deal of building going on. The annual 
fall fair was a success with 337 exhibits 
and a good attendance. 

LeRoy, Jefferson Co, Nov 5—Fine 
weather, and crops nearly all gathered. 


Corn a good 
Three mail 
Mills Nov 1, 


Grain turned out fairly well. 
crop and all silos filled. 
routes started from Evans 
delivery. Butter is 22 to 25c. 


Athens, Greene Co, Nov 4—The ground 
has been quite dry. Crops run about as 
follows: Corn 80 to 90%, rye 90 to 100, oats 
60 to 75, buckwheat 60 to 80, late potatoes 
50 to 65, apples 15 to 40, pears 75 to 80, 
peaches 95 to 100. Pumpkins almost a to- 
tal failure. Pastures generally good. Cows 
selling at good prices. Threshing and 
pressing over. Considerable rye straw has 
been shipped. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Nov 5—Fine 
weather has given farmers an opportunity 
to get their fall work along nicely. Pota- 
toes are rotting badly and somé will hard- 
ly have enough for their own use. An oc- 
casional load of apples goes to the cider 
mill, where hey are bringing 50c p_ bbl. 
Winter fruit is selling for $2 to $2.25 p 


bbl in the orchard. Fall pastures very 
good. Butter is 25c. Buckwheat an un- 
usually good crop. New milch cows are 


high, $45 to $50. 


~ OHIO. 


Short Apple Crop—At a recent meeting 
of commission men in Columbus, the apple 
crop for the present year was discussed. 
All agreed that it was the shortest in years 
and high prices were predicted. The pros- 
pects have been for a short crop all along, 
but definite reports of the shortage only 
began to reach the commission men within 
a short time past. They say the crop will 
be about 23,000,000 bbls, against double that 
quantity last year. This is one of the 
smallest yields ever reported, and is only 
one-third of that of 1896, the banner apple 
year. In northern Ohio 90% of the orchards 
have no No } shipping apples. 


War on San Jose Scale—The work being 
done by Prof F. M. Webster, state ento- 
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mologist of O, in combating the San Jose 
scale is being watched with great inter- 
est. Recently a party of distinguished vis- 
itors representing several states and Can- 
ada, visflted O and looked over the work. 
Dr James Fietcher, dominion entomologist 
of Canada, who was one of the number, 
stated in a recent letter to American Agri- 
culturist that his trip was a very valuable 
one and that it was interesting and in- 
structive to look over the orchards treated. 
He said that it clearly demonstrated that 


good results can be gotten from careful 
work, but that careless imperfect meth- 
ods simply mean waste of time and 
material. 
2 
MICHIGAN. 


Big Shipments of Fruit—According to 
railroad statistics over 7000 tons of fruit 
passed through Muskegon the present sea- 
son, coming from Muskegon, Oceana and 
Newaygo counties. Much of it was shipped 
by the boat lines across the lake and a 
large amount by rail. Muskegon is one of 
the most important shipping points, and 
buyers find it an excellent place to pick 
out what they are looking for. Conditions 
this year were not entirely favorable, as 
yellows caused some trouble, considerably 
reducing the output. If this disease can 
be eradicated the shipments will be much 
larger next year. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Woodbury, Nassau Co, Nov 4—Farmers 
somewhat late with grain sowing. Corn is 
turning out well. Cabbage has paid well, 
$8 p ton to the factories for late grown. 
Many are holding potatoes, expecting an 
advance. Pork scarce and high, eggs 24c, 
butter 25 to 27c. Hewlett Nostrand has in- 
creased his dairy and will soon enlarge his 
barn to accommodate 40 cows. 








A Good Organizer. 





At a recent meeting of the national ap- 
ple shippers’ assn, held in Toronto, Walter 


Snyder of Md 
was elected 
resident. For 


many years he 
has been active- 
ly engaged in 
the commission 
business, and is 
perhaps one of 
the best inform- 
ed men regard- 
ing the general 
fruit conditions 
from the ship- 
pers’ standpoint 
in the country. 
He was born in 
Baltimore in ’40, 





and was edu- 

cated in the 

public schools of 

WALTER SNYDER. that city. He 
takes. great in- 

terest in educational matters and is 
chairman of the executive committee of 


the alumni assn of Baltimore city college. 
He received much early training in the 


produce commission business, and began 
business on his own account in ’70. Seven 
years later he associated with him. Jacob 


Blankfard, and the partnership continued 
until the death of Mr Blankfard in ’98. To 
encourage the younger and faithful em- 
ployees of his former partnership, Mr Sny- 
der incorporated his present concern, and 
five or six of the employees were given an 
interest in the business. 

He is a splendid public speaker and or- 
ganizer and presided at the national league 
of commission merchants in Chicago in ’93, 
declining the presidency on that occasion 
in favor of his old friend, Col J. J. Phil- 
lips, of New York. In ’95 he was elected 
the third president of ‘hat organization. He 
is also president of the merchants’ fruit ex- 
change, a large fruit auction company of 
Baltimore, and a director and vice-presi- 
dent of several manufacturing corporations 
in the same city. As chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the national apple 
shippers’ assn he has kept in touch with the 
apple producers of the country and has furs 
nished carefully prepared monthly reports 
on the situation. He is a member of the 
American pomological society and of vari- 
ous state soci-ties, 


























Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 
New Plan to Sell Hops Abroad. 





A proposition has been submitted to Ore- 
gon hop growers by the state hop growers’ 
association to handle their crop so as to 
realize the full price, which it is believed 
the situation warrants. The plan in brief 
is to advance to each grower a direct pay- 
ment of from nine to ten cents p Ib be- 
fore he parts with his hops. In addition 
to this he will receive actual net proceeds 
of the advance which his individual hops 
may realize. A representative grower, 
elected by a majority of all the growers 
entering this arrangement, will be sent to 
London with the hops, to look out for the 
interests of the individual grower. 

This is a proposition on entirely new lines 
and if it can be carried out it will to a 
large extent obviate losses by the gamb- 
ling of short sellers and the. necessity for 
contracting by individual growers, so that 
the effect will. be to make hop growers 
more sure to reap the just and adequate 
compensation of their labors. Full infor- 
mation about this will be furnished by Wil- 
liam H. Egan or James Winstanley, both 
of Salem, respectively president and sec- 
retary of the hop growers’ association. — 


So Or 


New York. 

ONEIDA Co—Sangerfield: Nearly half the 
hops in this town and in Marshall have been 
sold. Edward Burton sold 80 bales at 12%c, 
James Basset 78, Robert Evans 60 at 12%c 
and John Mason 50 at 12c. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: A. H. Esmay 
sold his crop of 32 bales choice hops at 15c 
to J. H. Tator, who bought 400 bales last 


week at between 13@15c, depending on 
quality. 
OTrsEGo Co—Cooperstown: Nearly 1000 


bales were sold last week at 12@15c and the 
market showed more life than at any time 
since the season opened. H. E. Kinne sold 
his crop of 175 bales at 15c. 

A N Y city hop dealer, C. L. Newman, 
says if N Y growers will pick and pack 
clean hops, renew their fields oftener and 
discard the red vine, they will get better 
prices. He says dirty hops from old_ fields 
practically run out are ruination to Ameri- 
can hops in foreign markets. ; 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compdre 
as follows: 


: Cc ‘ 

Week week Since Same ° 

ending last Sept time * 

‘Nov 1 ‘ycar~~-1,- 700 last yr 

Domestic recpts. .2,868 18,796 8,620 37,939 
Expts to Europe. 38 2,506 1,060 10,923 
Impts from ” .. 208 220 576 606 


At New York, the demand from grow- 
ers continues very light, and no improve- 
ment is looked for until after. election. 
Growers continue to buy from hand~-to 
mouth and dealers do not know where to 
look for an advance in the market. 

LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 

[In cents, with comparisons.] 


1901 1900 1899 
N Y state ch’ce.14 @15% 18@19 13 @14% 
prime ..........13 @13% 16@18 11%@12% 
a 12 @13 14@16 10 @l1l1 
Pac coast, ch’ce.14 @15% 18@19 13%@14% 
medium ....... 12 @13 14@16 10 @11 
GUE isecdsancces 1%@ 5 2@ 5 2 @5 
eR 30 @35 35@40 82 @38 





Tobacco Notes. 


— 


It is the intention of the U S department 
of agriculture to investigate the soils and 
conditions of the various states to see where 
the best cigar leaf filler tobacco can be 
raised. Next year investigations will be 
carried on in Pa, O and Tex, and land for 
similar purposes will be selected in all our 
new island possessions with a view of as- 
certaining how and under what conditions 
the filler product can be produced. 

The island of Haiti will soon rival Cuba 
in its production of fine grades of tobacco, 
says Minister Powell of Port au Prince. 


Haiti is situated in nearly the same lati- 
tude as Cuba, has a more equable cli- 
mate, free from cyclones and hurricanes, 


a far more fertile soil, and has not been 
weakened by continued cultivation; all that 
is needed is skillful cultivation and proper 
curing. Tobacco culture has passed the 
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PRES FRANK ROCKEFELLER. 


Mr Rockefeller, president of the Hereford 
association, lives in Cleveland, O, but has 
large landed interests in Kansas and other 
parts of the west, where he has big herds of 
Hereford cattle. He has given much atten- 
tion to his favorite breed and owns some 
very fine white faced cattle. He finds time 
for this in spite of his other large business 
interests. 





experimental stage and within a few years 
will become an important source of revenue 
to the public. Three, four and even five 
cuttings can be made from a single plant- 
ing. One factory turns out $150,000 worth 
of cigars a month, 50% of which are con- 
sumed at home, 25% in Germany and the 
remainder in France, England and Mexico. 


NEw YorK—The crop is nicely cured and 
ready to be taken down with the first 
damp, at East Corning, Steuben Co. About 
40 a have been sold at 10 to 13%c p Ib in 
bdl. The yield on an average is about 1500 
Ibs p a. About 30% of last year’s crop is 
still in growers’ hands. The crop harvest- 
ed at Savonna in prime condition — before 
frosts occurred. It is curing down to de- 
sirable quality. Hail or wind did no in- 
jury, although worms were quite plentiful 
and grasshoppers did some injury. As 
buyers are inspecting, prospects are that 
most of the crop will be sold in the bundle. 
Already about 40% of the crop has been 
disposed of. The old tobacco has all been 
sold. New tobacco sells at 9 to lic p Ib 
in bdl. Buyers have been active of late at 
Navarina, Onondaga Co. It is expected 
they will begin operations beforé long. 
There is some talk of an assorting room 
being opened this winter. This town is in 
the center of a large tobacco district and 
an assorting warehouse ought to be made 
to pay. It would save several hauls in de- 
livery and plenty of help could easily be se- 
cured during winter from growers. Strip- 
ping has begun. It is a large crop, but 
light in color and weight, very fine, and 
where worms were kept off should yield a 
large per cent of wrappers. E. Van Ven 
Benthenon has been purchasing at 8 to 9c 
in bdl. Several crops have been sold at 
Meridian to the American cigar company 
at 7 to lle in bdl; several Sand Ridge grow- 
ers have sold at 8 to 12c. 

PENNSYLVANIA—The condition of the to- 
bacco crop grown at Landis Valley, Lan- 
caster Co, is the best in many years. The 
cure has been most satisfactory. Soon af- 
ter putting in the shed, some growers were 
compelled to take it out again to give it 
more air on account of damp weather, but 
upon the whole the crop has suffered little 
from shed burn or pole rot. The damage 
from worms, grasshoppers and other in- 
sects was very trifling compared to other 
years. Very little has been sold up to this 
time, mostly Havana seed. At a recent 
auction sale at Philadelphia, 2000 cs domes- 
tic and 600 bales Hav leaf were sold in two 
hours to individuals, manufacturers, job- 
bers, packers, ete. Bargain counter prices 
by no means prevailed.. 
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Additional Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 20@24c p doz, live fowls 94%@10%c' p 
lb, roosters 7@7%c, chickens 94%@10%c, 
ducks 10@104c, turkeys 9@10e, geese 9%@ 
104%c, fowls 8%@9%e d w, chickens 10@12c, 
turkeys 7@12c. Bran 18@18.75 p ton, timo- 
thy hay 12@16 p ton, rye straw 13@14.50, 
No 2 Pa red wheat 75%@76c p bu, Del red 
754@76c, corn 624%4@68c, No 2 white clipped 
oats 44c. Apples 3@5 p bbl, Concord grapes 
11@12c p 5-lb bskt, Niagar@ 12@1l4c, pears 
2.25@2.75 p bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 4.50 
@6. Choice potatoes 65@70c p bu, com- 
mon to good 45@60c, onions 85c@1.10, cab- 
bage 10@11 p ton. 


At Pittsburg, potatoes 65@75c p bu, tur- 
nips $1@1.25 p bbl, carrots 1.25@1.40, pars- 
nips 1.50@1.75, beets 1.50@1.60, squash 2@ 
2.50, sweet potatoes 2.50@3 p bbl, onions 
2.25@3.25, fancy white 4.50@5. Apples 3@4 
p bbl, pears 2@5, quinces 4.50@5, Concord 
grapes 16@l7c p bskt, cranberries 6@7.50 
p bbl. Fresh eggs 20@23c p doz, live fowls 
8@9c, roosters 5@6c, broilers 11@12c, ducks 
9@10c, geese 84%4@9 4c, turkeys 8@10c. Tim- 
othy hay 12@14.50 p ton, middlings 22@ 
22.50, bran 17.75@18. 

At Buffalo, cattle market practically un- 
changed. Receipts Monday of this week 
230 cars. Export and shipping steers sold 
at $4.75@5.90.p 100 lbs, butchers’ and native 
cattle 3.75@4.90, bulls and oxen 3.40@3.90, 
Veal calves steady at 7@7.26, tops 7.50. Hogs 
shade lower. Receipts Monday of this week 
136 double decks. Mixed and heavy droves 
sold at 5.90@6.05, yorkers 5.50@5.60, pigs 5.26 
@5.35, roughs 5.25@5.50. Sheep stronger. 
Monday of this week receipts were 90 dou- 
ble decks. Top lambs sold at 4.80@4.90, 
others 3.75@4.75, sheep firmer, best selling 
at 3.30@3.60, poor to fair 2@3.25, wethers and 
yearlings 3.75@4. 





Cheese at Utica. 

At Utica, N Y, Nov 4—Prices %c lower 
all around, owing to weaker advices from 
N Y. The foreign shipments from that city 
last week were only 3778 bxs, against 12,109 
bxs one year ago. There is practically no 
foreign demand. Cheese is now generally 
sold down to the middle of October. The 
milk flow has been something like 10% 
greater than last year. Transactions are as 
follows: Large colored, 2555 bxs at 8c; 
large white, 530 at 8%c; small white, 420 
at 9%c, 347 at 9%c; small colored, 1164 at 
944c, 450 at 9%c; total, 5466 bxs, against 
4798 last year. 

Sales on curb 500 large at 9@9%c and 250 
small white at 9%c. 

Butter sales 18 pkgs at 2214c, 160 at 23c, 
200 cases 5-lb prints at 23%4c, 150 cases 1-lb 
prints at 24c. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange directors, as 
forecasted last week, met on the last Wed- 
nesday in Oct and raised the price to 3c 
p qt. The effect of this was seen in an 
immediate increase in the supply during 
the last two days of the week. Since Oct 
30 the surplus west of the Hudson aver- 
aged $1.49 p can of 40 qts. Dealers claim 
that it pays the farmer better to ship milk 
to this market than to make into butter. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Nov 2 were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream mi 
 Sacnunden pes enesad 29,678 1,545 “= 
Wrest ‘BROTC> cic ccvcdiccces 10,682 755 374 
Lackawanna ........... 33,100 1,135 -- 
Lehigh) Valley <....0ssce- 15,397 512 — 
N Y Central (long haul) 28,360 1,140 + 
N Y Central (Harlem) 10,933 80 — 
Susquehanna ........... 12,969 476 a 
OS ee ae 32,625 1,653 —- 
Homer Ramsdell line... 5,043 122 -—— 
PEO BERVOM .icccidvccsce 7,554 — — 
Other SOuUrces ....ceeeee 4,105 125 =. 
Totet peceints: ..+0<<.¢ 190,446 7,543 374 
Daily average ........ 27,206 1,077 53 
eS ee ae 192,589 7,574 369 
EOS PORK so. ci ckcwnce 169,546 6,673 687 


Milk Notes. 


The Chemung creamery, Chemung Co, N 
Y, has had quite an experience this season. 
There was a shipping station about a mile 
from them and the patrons have been go- 
ing back and forth, to first one, then the 
other. The co-operative creamery paid bet- 


ter prices the fore part of the season, or up 
to Sept, and the patrons had their skim- 
milk back.—[Cor. 
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Considering the enormous output of man- 
ufactured cigar leaf tobacco in the form of 


cigars, cigarettes, snuff, etc, the local mar- 
ket has been surprisingly dull. This is 
largely accounted for, however, so far as 
the cigar leaf market is concerned, by the 
fact of the great scarcity of goods... An 
output of six to seven billions of cigars a 
year will not permit of many choice lois 
laying round our warehouses long that 


can be secured at any sort of a price leav- 
ing a margin of profit when manufactured. 
Stocks are very much reduced and as soon 
as shipments of ‘00 are received, they 
are soon surrounded by anxious would-be 
purchasers. Binders appear to be becom- 
ing as scarce as wrappers have been for 
months. The range of prices has been of 
late as indicated by the following sales: 


lots 





New England: 327 cs ‘00 Hav at 25%6c, 
100 cs seconds at 25c, 150 cs with fillers at 
19ec in running ivots, 200 cs wrappers at 60 
to 75c, 200 cs *00 broad leaf at 20 to 22c. 
Pennsylvania: 250 cs ‘C0 broad leaf fillers 
at 6% to 7lec, 250 cs do uppers at 15'%¢e, 
400 cs leafy tops at 13 to 14c, 250 es fillers 
at 4 to 514c, 300 cs *99 broad leaf binders at 
10 to 12c, 100 es do at 11%¢c, 250 cs do B's 
at 12 to 14c, 300 cs ’00 Hav seed B’s at lic. 
Ohio: 300 cs 00 Zimmer Spanish at llc, 50 
es 99 do at 16c. Wisconsin: Eager inter- 
est is manifest in all Wisconsin leaf for 
binders Many lots of 100 to 300 cs have 
been sold at 15 to 20c p lb, 100 cs in run- 
ning lots at 16c. A 1000 cs lot of °99 sold 
at 13%c, 300 cs do heads at 14 to lb5c, 200 
es do at l4c, 100 cs ’97 B’s at 13c. Fully 
10,000 es have also been sold recently to 
manufacturers in thousand case lots at 
about lé6c. 

a 


An Unequaled Cigar Output. 





The tobacco trade, including growers, are 
hardly prepared to read figures of the tre- 
mendous growth of the cigar industry, such 
as it has actually been, yet the figures here- 
with are official. The output of cigars on 
which taxes were paid for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, ’97, was  4,063,000,000, ‘98 
4,911,000,000, °99 5,077,000,000, °00 5,963,000,000, 
"01 6,475,000,000. For the months of July, 
Aug and Sept, ’01, the output of cigars was 
69,751,000, and of little cigars 36,500,000 more 
than during the same months of a year 
previous. During last July and Sept, taxes 
were paid on 500,000,000 cigars each month. 
This is certainly a tremendous output, and 
at 18% lbs leaf to the 1000 cigars, required 
9,250,000 Ibs tobacco, or about one-half of 
all the tobacco raised in Connecticcut last 
year. The taxes paid show the following: 


OUTPUT OF TOBACCO DURING SEPTEMBER, 


1901 1900 
Cigars - 501,815,733 474,777,903 
Little cigars.......... 64,196,037 47,384,420 
Cigarettes . 173,956,566 188,403,600 
re ibn 1,408,639 1,262,536 
Tobacco, ma nufac’d.. 25,870,933 19,750,804 
Manufacturers of little cigars and all- 


tobacco cigarettes have been looking Penn- 
sylvania markets over closely, paying 4 to 
514c for fillers and 12 to 13%c for leafy tops. 





TOBACCO 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK, 








a i ia a 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
the paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poule 
try, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetab es, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to sell or buy. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re 
plies sent to this office. 


COPY mast be received Friday to guarantee insertion 


in. issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged * the regular rate of sixty 


cents per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small ady as 
noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertisi 
only five cents a word each insertion. “ ® 
Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 kathyette Place, New York. 

















MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


cords of wood per 
threshing machine. 
Catalog free. PAL- 


UR 3 h p gasoline engine saws 2 
hour, cuts stalks and will run 

ines sizes in stock. Price $100. 
ER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


HEAP—Engines, boilers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 
chinery, wood splitters, grist mill new, second- 
hand; write your wants. F. W. BOYDEN, 29° Oak St, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Wy ipeILI s—One 12 ft geared aermotor, steel tower, 
shafting and gear complete; will sell at a bargain. 
Cc. E. MORRISON, Albany, N Y. 


NGINES and boilers, new; few second-hand. 


BUTTS, Trestle, N 
TOLDING stock crates. ~ Introductory offer. 
FE RRIS, Kidders, _N Y 


all sizes, 
Y. 


ARTHUR 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 





)UMIGATED trees; safe trees, bred from_ selected 
bes es perents. Our little fruit paper, The Tree 
Bree ill _tell you about them. It’s free. THE 
ROGERS | ‘NU RSE RIES, Route 1, Dansville, N Y. P 
VHOICE seed potatoes— Early Ohios, Raleighs, 30 
J kinds; description; sound stock; quick shipments. 
SMITH’S POTATO FARM, Manchester, N Y. 
Att S$ roots, grafted Cc hestnuts, California, 
Privett, fruit and shade trees. SAMUEL C. DE 
ou, Moorestown, N J. 
OTATOES—Beovee, Carman, Cobbler, Harvest, Six 
Weeks, Ohio, Rose, Astonisher, 85 kinds. C. W. 
FORD, Fishers, N Y. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


ABBIT hounds—Three dogs eight months; fine ones, 


ready to run; beagle and foxhound. HOMER J. 
BROWN, Harford, N Y. 


—_— 
new 


ERRETS—Choice stock for sale at all “times; 

book sent free. Address W. J. WOOD, New Lon- 
don, 

ETTE RS , pointers, fox and “rabbit hounds, “trained 

and untrained. J. BOYCE, Summitville, NY. 


HOROU GHBRED collie 
nese ganders. PERKINS 


QT BERN ARDS, two more litters at farmer’s ‘prices. i 
8. WIL LIAMS, Gelatt, Pa. 


Pups all ages, Lees Chi- 
unk 


ridge, 





AGENTS WANTED. 


once—Agents in every locality to canvass 
and threshing trade for orders for imme- 
diate and future shipment. Salary or commission. Pre- 
vious experience not required. Address at once, with ref- 


erences. THE HARVE) ‘ O1L CO, Cleveland, O. 


jy ANTED at 
the farm 


E pay $20 a week and expenses to wi ith rigs 
to introduce Poultry Compound. INTERN ATIONAL 








$25.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR THE 


Best Written Advs. 


IN THE 


Exchange 


ays felt that Farmers’ 
make most interesting 
a department that not 
but that is a_ great 
to our readers. et we are also frequently 
pressed with the fact that some of these little 
advertisements are weakly worded—not as_ well 
stated as they ought to be. Te make our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange still more profitable to those who 
use it, and even more in sting to our readers, 
we offer prizes aggregating $25 for the best ex- 
pressed announcements printed in our Farmers’ 
Exchan during November, December and Jannu- 
ary. There will be prizes of $10, $5, $3, two of $2 
and three of $1. Subscribers are invited to state 
by postal card at the close of each month which 
advertisement they think has been most effectively 
written in the Farmers’ Exchange _department. 
Write the name and address of the advertiser and 
your own name and address very plainly. The corps 
of experts in our advertising department will also 
vote, and our editorial staff, the prizes to 
finally awarded by the president and editor. 


Farmers’ 


We have alw 
advertisements 
They constitute 
advertisers well, 


Dept. 


Exchange 

reading. 
only pays 
convenience 
im- 




















—— 





MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 
W work: op Experienced agrici ricultaral salesman: steady 
am position. AMERICAN FARM CO, 
Buffalo, N 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





you want 


[£ to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, 


Ind and the 


Mississippi river westward to the Pacific Coast, go into 
the Farmers’ —ry department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bidg, Chicago, 111; price 


in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
adrertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
weeklies. the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
wee 1es. 


and 


FARM»: paper free. Send ten cents to pay postage 

ames and addresses of five of your farmer friends and 
we will send you the Missouri Valley Farmer one year 
free. Regular price $1. It is one of the best farm papers 
in the west and will tell you more about agriculture 
and live stock conditions in the great southwest than 
any other publication. It is filled with western stories 
and up-to-date articles about opportunities in the west 
“2 farmers. MISSOURI VALLEY FARMER, Topeka, 
an. 


“ANTED—Position as herdsman and dairyman or 
manager: BOX 2350,- Haverhill, Mass. 


WwW 











LIVE STOCK. 


Fok SALE—Angora buck, Pride of Hastings, registered 
(No. 1332), three years old, winner of prizes at Kan- 


sas City goat show, Oct, 1900; also unregistered buck 
Send for prices. No ewes for sale. H. F. WILM ARTH, 
Attleboro, Mass. 


ELAINE rams; mutton form, good size, close hea 
fleeces, well covering face, belly and legs; abundance 
of white oil and dark surface: magnificent fellows, $15 to 


$20 each. H. P. MILLER, Sunbury, O. 














N_ experiment: al stock farm, WM. TILMAN, Palatka 

Fla, learned how to bring offspring the sex desired 
Write him for circular. Success guaranteed. You may 
use it 18 months before paying. 
3 YOU NG “mules for sale; three years old J June, 

raised by ourselves; some broken this 

only halter broken; hitch any for buyer. WOUDLAW N 
FARM, Conewago, Pa. 

HE Dickinson. America’s “greatest Ps Haine choice 

rams and ewes; satisfaction guar: t money re- 
funded if not pleased. H. M. CUL B £ RTSON, Zan 
ville, 0. 

DEGISTERED D Duroc | Jerseys and | Aberdeen _ ~Angu . 

Prices right; individuals good. Write C. N. SCOTT, 
West Woodville, 

EGISTERED Shropshires | for sal e; rams and ewes, all 

ages; good ones. 8. SHAFFER, Princeton, Law- 
rence County, Pa. 

EGISTERED French Canadian cows, heifers 


and calves  * right prices. W. J. McMU RDY, sing- 


hi amton, N 


OLAND-CHINA_ boars, | 6 to 8 mos, 
kind. Eligible. B. H. ACKLEY, 


HESHIRES from 


the large, “sm oth 
Spring Hill, Pa. 





Foundation herd, 8 splendid boars, 





also fall pigs. E. W. DAVIS, Torringford, Ct 
GHROPSHIRE sheep, either sex; quality and prices 
right. SIDNEY SE "RAGUE, Falconer, Y 

— te ag rams, _ ewes bred ond ewe lambs; low 
prices. A. ». NI¢ SHOL, Granvi ) 

HESTER swine, Collie pups. PAINE, South Ran- 


dolph, Vt. 


ANGORA goats. ED. WOODYARD, Middleport, O._ 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


500 cockerels $2 to $5, 



























OR SALE Barred Rocks, White 
Rocks, White Wyandots, White Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas; also choice laying stock 
Line bred since 1888 for results. Exhibition stock n 
ready. Catalog fre. ELM POULTRY YARDS, Box C 
Hartford, Ct. 
OULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents } 
year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. 61- 
page practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers 
Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, N Y. 
UFF and Brown Leghorns, Black Minorcas, Barred 
and ee Rocks; 1000 birds cheap. Also_ rabbit, 
squirrel and bird dogs, foxhounds, etc. FULTON’S 
POULTRY FARM, Stewartstown, Pa. 
HOICE stock for sale. White Wyandots Plymo th 
Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turke geese, 
ducks and guineas. Cats slog freee PINE TREE ep ARM. 
Box M, Jamesburg, N 
PREIN, dv ducks— “We offer choice birds. E: ach | $1.2 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. WINDSOR FRUIT AND POULTRY F ARM, 
Tilden, Pa. 
rF ANTED—P Poultry ar and | eggs; rompt returns; no 
commission; reference, Union National bank, R. G 
Dun. JOHN A. BIDWELL, Mt Holly, N J. 
HODE ISLAND REDS—High colored, farm_ raised, 
ractical. Cockerels, $1. Best trios $. G. FISKE, 
Durham, Ct. 
Wy andots, Red 


} COCKERELS, Leghorns, Rocks, S 
Write GEORGE CHAPIN, Hampden, Mas 


wi 1ITE Plymouth Rock cockerels 
Pili LORENCE 


ane Emete, $1 each, 





THOMSON, Dean, 8 
100 BRONZE_ turkeys, bred from 45-lb tom, 24-lb 
hens G. BABCOCK, Busti, N Y. 
Wor SAL E- A choice lot of Pekin ducks. MRS S. N 
CLARK, Otisco, Onondaga Co, N Y. 
HOICE Plymouth Rock cockerels, ducks. WIL- 


Pekin 
LIAM WRIGHT, Bullshead, N Y. 


INE White Plymouth Rock cockerels; bargains. 
NINGER, Berlinsville, Pa. 


RONZE~ 
Lamont, 





BEN- 


“toms, ~ 41~s«Ibs” sire, $3. ROBT. BOWLES, 


Ky. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Now York; established 
poultry, dressec 
302 Greenwich 


LDEST commission house in 

1838. Butter, cheese, 
calves, game, etc. E. B. WooDW ARD: 
. N Y. 


“A USTIN & COCHRAN, fruit and produce commission 
merchants. Peaches, apples and pears. specialties. 
306 Washington St, New York. 
}RESSED and live “poultry, hay, straw, fruits, produ e. 
Oareful attention, prompt returns, fair dealing. 
GIBBS & BRO, Philadelphia. 
200 ULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest prices. T. 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia 


One Advertisement Sold Her 
Turkeys. 


The insertion of my White Holland tur- 
key advertisement in the Karmers’ Ex- 
change column of the American Agricultur- 
ist once sold the balance of stock. Am 
well pleased with results. Be with you 
again in the future.—[Mrs L. J. Williams, 
Bushnell, Q- 












Good Horses Leaving the Farm. 


G. E. PATTERSON, ILLINOIS. 





Horse buyers are fast picking up all the 
best animals for city markets. A few are 
simply buying mares and are particular 
to get good ones. These animals are taken 
to large farms and breeding establishments. 
The good brood mare is worth more to 
the farmer than she is to the city man, who 
expects to wear her out in harness. In 
other words, the brood mare of proper type 
and free from blemishes is worth more 
money than she will bring unless she is 
bought by some breeder who can afford to 
pay more for her than professional horse 
buyers. 

It is a mistake to sell all the best mares 
instead of holding them. True, buyers 
want the best, but if farmers will keep the 
best mares the buyer will have to take the 
second best. If this is practiced, the 
farmer will be in shape to breed from first- 
class stock and raise the fine horses which 
the market is now demanding. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 











LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
Cattle Hogs | Sheep 








1 
1900] 1901] 1200 


1901) 1200] 1901 
$4.85| $4.00/$4.15 


£6.80] $5.90] $6.10 








Chicago. # 100 lbs . 


2 ae eee 5.75} 6.00) 6 60) 5.15) 3.25} 4.40 
Buffalo........... ...| 6.30] 5.90 6.25 4.95| 4.00] 4.25 
Kansas City ......+.-- 6.25) 5.65) 6.10) 4.70) 3.50) 4.00 
Pittsburg ............1 5.90: 5 70) 6.05) 495) 3.40} 4.09 








At Chicago, the cattle market has ruled 
fairly steady. Medium and poor grades of 
stock have had to go at slightly lower quce- 
tations. There has been a good number of 
stockers and feeders, but inquiry for them 
was rather light. Milkers and springers are 
in light supply. 


Fancy beef steers, 46 50@680 Poor to fancy bulls, #2 25@4 40 
Good to extra. 5 40@6 40 Canners, 150@ 300 
Common to fair. 440@525 Feeders, selected. 375@ 450 
Western range steers, 400@515 Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibe, 200@ 360 
Western range cows, 310@4 Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 400 
Good native heifers, 3754515 Calves, veal, 450@ 625 
Fair to choice cows, 350@460 Milchcows.each, 30 01@55 00 

Hog prices, which have been on the 
downward trend for some time, went to- 
bogganing last week. There were lib- 
eral receipts at all the principal mar- 


kets and all grades suffered alike in the 
decline. Arrivals have shown a large pro- 
portion of good to prime hogs. Mixed, me- 
dium and butcher stock sold at $5.70@6 
p 100 lbs, heavy packing grades 5.75@6.10, 
heavy shipping and selected 6.10@6.15, light 
grades 5.40@5.75, pigs and rough lots 4@5.60. 

Sheep have ruled steady and higher. 
There have been many good, fat western 
sheep in market. Supplies of stock and 
breeding ewes have been liberal and coun- 
try buyers numerous. Good to. choice 
wethers $3.50@4.25 p 100 Ibs, native ewes 3@ 
3.50, fat western sheep 3@3.75, stock and 
breeding ewes 2.50@2.75, choice native lambs 
4@4.75, western lambs 3@4.40. 

At New York, prime cattle generally in 
good- demand. Ordinary to prime native 
steers sold at $4.15@5.65 p 100 Ibs, oxen and 
stags 3.25@4, bulls 2.80@3.40, cows 1.50@2.90. 
Good to prime veals wanted at 7.75@8. An 
improvement is noted in the sheep mar- 
ket. Ordinary to fair sheep sold at 2.50@3, 
medium to prime lambs 4.30@4.90, culls 3. 
Hogs steady, western quotably 5.80, best 
state 6.50. 

At Pittsburg, cattle movement rather 
slow and prices somewhat lower. Receipts 
Monday of this week 170 double decks. Quo- 
tations revised as follows: 

Extra, 1459 to 1600 1bs, #5 60@5 90 Poor to good fat bulls, 20@400 
Good, 1200 to 1300 1bs, 505@5385 Poor to good fat cows, 1 50@% 90 
Fair, 90 to 1100 Ibe, 3 50@440 Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50@4 50 
Common,7 to 90u Ibe, 2 50@83 25 Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 340@400 F’sh cows & apringers,18 00@50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 50 

Hogs also lower. Receipts Monday of 
this week 85 double decks. Heavy medium 
sold at $6@6.05 p 100 lbs, do light 5.90@5.95, 
heavy yorkers 5.80, do light 5.70, pigs 5.40. 
Sheep generally steady. Receipts Monday 
of this week 30 double decks. Sheep sold at 
3@3.40,, lambs 3@5. 


At London, American cattle reported 


firmer at 11@12%4c p lb estimated dressed 
weight. 





Testing Holsteins at Buffalo—The pub- 
fic test of Holsteins at Buffalo was con- 
anucted by Prof H. H. Wing, Cornell uni- 
- versity, Prof J. F. Hickman, Ohio agricul- 
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tural experiment station, with two assist- 
ants. They began testing the cows about 
the middle of September. Thirteen cows 
were tested for several days. The condi- 
tions under which this test was*smade more 
nearly approached those in the first test 
at the Chicago world’s fair in 1893, com- 
monly called the cheese test. 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED 


STAND- 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

















Wheat | Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot — 
1901 | 1900 | 1201 | 1900 1201 | 1900 
Ohicago.......... 70%| .7214| .5714| .38724] 36 | 213 
New York... .... Tal izi4] “ea4| “ape? “4o1y| lpn 
Boston... «-cce sel = _ 1634] .4714) .43 291, 
TOlEAO ... - 2... eee 14 | .7614) .59%4| .37 | .3834) .22%, 
Bt Louis.......... 71%] .7124} .6014) .35%) .39 | .28 
Minneapolis..... 72 | .7434| .5684! .387 | 374) .23% 
Liverpool.. --| 83 | 86 | .6734) 56%!) — _ 











At Chicago, wheat quiet and generally 


steady. Under liberal receipts at the 
northwest and “selling by speculators, 
Dec wheat took a slight decline, but 
cash wheat showed no loss. There has 
been a liberal export movement. teports 
of crop damage from Argentina are con- 


flicting. Cash wheat is quoted at 70@70%c 
p bu, Dec 704%@70%e. 

Corn has shown considerable strength, 
but trade quiet. Husking and cribbing 
well along. No 2 cash corn 56%,@5ic p bu, 
Dee 574%4@57%c. 

Oats have been active although unsettled, 


but a gain of %e in spot and %e in Dec 
oats has been made. No 2 cash oats on 
trac’. and in store 364%@37c p bu, Dec 


ov% @saic.. 

Rye has ruled steady. Offerings have 
been moderate and demand fair. No 2 in 
store 54@5414c p bu, no grade 53@53téc. 

There has been a good trade and strong 
market for barley. Choice 57@58c p bu, fair 
to good malting 55@5614c, thin and dirty 52 
@54e. 

There has been a steady to firm market 
for grass seeds and clover. Receipts of 
timothy have been light and of only fair 
quality. Offers of clover have been small. 
Bright, clean and heavy timothy $5.65@5.75 
p 100 lbs, country lots 4.75@5.35, choice clo- 
o7. 8.50@9, fair to good 7.60@8.50, poor 6.50 

7.50. 

At New York, no especially new features 
noticed. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 77%c p bu, corn 64c, oats 4214c, rye 
57@58e, barley 62@66c. Flour rather quiet, 
but prices firm. Fancy spring patents $3.90 
@4.45 p bbl, do winter 3.75@3.90, spring 
straichts 3.35@3.60, do winter 3.30@3.50. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PROPUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. - 

Beans. 

At New York, a quiet feeling noticed. 
Choice marrow $2.60 p bu, medium 2.05, pea 
2.05, red kidney 2.50@2.55, black turtle soup 
1.80@1.85, Cal lima 3.35@3.40. 

Eggs. 

At New York, strictly fresh continue firm, 
market generally quiet. Nearby fancy 25@ 
26c p doz, av prime 19@23c, fresh western 
22c, regular packings 16@21%c, refrigr 16@ 















Rain and sweat 
have no effect on 
harness treated 
with Eureka Har- 
















ness Oil. It re- 

sists the damp, 

keeps theleath- 

er soft and pli- 

able. Stitches . 

do not break. \ 

No rough sur- \ 4 \ ‘ 

face to chafe \\ 
. f 5 \ 





loo.ing like 
new, but 

Wears twice 
as long by the 
use of Eureka 
arness 


Sold 
everywhere 
in cans— 
all sizes. 
Made by 
Standard Oil 


Company 





; 1m No. 3730, every thread, inclading 
i i is made of the very finest, hard twisted woo. 
¥ the nap islong and ,» making an ele- 
t blanket ; furnished in plaids, GUARAN« 
EED FAST COLORS. Sizes 76x90 in. $3.16, 


80x84 $3.80. 
$1 80 for our STORM KING bi: 
* ‘- * No. 3690, as shown in cut. 
is large, thick and heavy; for service and 
warmth. Nothing ever offered to equal itat an: like our prices 
Size 80x84 in. ‘ancy 11 in. wool border, in fast colors of biack, 
lemon, white andscarlet, Also fullline heavy duck storm blankets, 
1 20 for No. 4025, Burl 
s = me bye | duck — — —— 
surcingles, strong and well made. ot blanke! 
sizes to select from. 63c.and up. 45 STYLES PLUSH AND FUR 
DON’T PAY TWO PRICES for your bisnkets, but send 
giving the lowest priees on everye 

















—— NO SPAVINS = 


’ The worst possible spavin ean be cured in 

45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Spliats 

just as quick. Not painful and never has 

ailed, tailed information about this 
pew method sent free to horse owners. , 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, 62 | 

' Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 


STEEL HORSE COLLARS 


Never wear out. need no hames, adjust- 

able in size, fit any horse, will not 

but heal sores, put on and taken off in 
usual e. Lighter than other 

collars and hames. AGENTS W. 


























ry ter’y. 
HOWELL & SPAULDING,Box! (Caro, Mich 


Newion’s Heave, Cough, Distempe- 
and In fon Sure, A Veter 
Bary specific forWind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles. Strong recom- 
mends. $1.00 per can. ers, 
or mail or ex. paid. 

NEWTON HORSE REMEDY CO., 

(21) Toledo, hic. 


i ta Sh 
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FAMOUS MFG. CO.CHICAGO 





When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 























Dr. B, J. Kendall Co., Gentiemen :—I have 





that y: 
the wor 
14 years, and have never used an 
with hip - lameness, a spavin, swell 


sound and well. 






to equal it. 


There is no use taking chancesonalump. You 
can never tell what it may develop. If you havea 
supply of **Kendall’s’”’ on hand you are safe from 
Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curb and all forms 
of Lameness. The U.S. Army knows good things 
and buys only the best. 


REA AS TO SAY. 
aghatppeged THs (HAN HA Apr. 10th, 1909. six bottles for $5. 
e honor te inform 
our Kendall’s Spavin cure is the beet liniment, I believe, 
Id. I have been a Farrier in the United States 


glands snd shoulder 


I ry 14 free. 
DR. B. J. KENDALL CO. 
- Enosburg Falls, Vt.. 


t aaa vin Cure and they are 
wo ° or ot . 






_On sale at all dru, Price $1; 
nequaled Iini- 
ment for family use. Book “A 

on the Horse,” mailed 
Address 
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18c, state and western prime, loss off 22@ 
24c. 

At Boston, choice stock firm, market gen- 
erally steady. Nearby fancy 30c p doz, 
eastern 18@25c, Vt and N H 25c, western 
18@24c, refrig’rs 16@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

Exports of pears to U K for week ended 
Oct 26 were’ 1408 bbls, 1414 bxs, 200 crts, 50 
kegs, and 1806 % bxs. 

At New York, quinces scarce and firm 
at $2.50@4.50 p bbl, cranberries firm at 4.50 
@6.50; pears slow, fancy Bartletts 3, Seckel 
2.25@3.50, Bose 2.50@3.50, Anjou 2@2.75; 
grapes rather quiet, black stock 1@1.25 p 
12-bskt cra, Catawba 1.25@1.50 p case, Del 
1.75@2, Concord 1@1.10, Va hand-picked 
peanuts 4c p lb, do shelled 24@3%c, north- 
ern chestnuts 4.50@5.50 p bu, southern 3@ 
4.75, new hickory nuts 1.50@1.75. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, prices strong. Spring bran 
$18@18.50 p ton, middlings 20, winter bran 
18.50@19, red dog 2.20 p sack, linseed meal 
29@30, cottonseed 25, chops 21, screenings 
40@8(c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.20@1.22, 
brewers’ meal and grits 1.50@1.52. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, prime timothy steady at 
90@95c p 100 lbs, No 1 82%@87%c, No 2 75@ 
80c, No 3 60@67%c, clover mixed 55@65c, no 
grade 40@50c, salt 50@55c, long rye straw 
60@80c. 

At Boston, choice steady, lower grades in 
heavy supply and easy. Prime timothy $17 
@17.50 p ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 2 14@15, No 
2 11@12, choice fine 12@13.50, clover mixed 
12@14, swale 8@9, prime rye straw 15.50@ 
16, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Onions. 

Recent advance in price for prime onions 
at Chicago has restricted the demand some- 
what, while stock came im more freely, and 
a slight decline naturally followed. At New 
York, choice varieties in only moderate 
supply and firm. 

At New York, market continues firm for 
best grades. State and western yellow 
$2.50@3 p bbl, red 2.50@3, Ct white 2@4, yel- 
low 2.75@3, red 3@3.25, Orange Co red 2.25 
@2.75 p bag, yellow 2.25@2.75, white 2@2.50, 
white pickling 3@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, market has a firmer tendency 
under light supply and good demand. Na- 
tive yellow $1@1.10 p bu, western Mass 3 p 
bbl, York state 2.25@2.50. 


Poultry. 


With the heavy Thanksgiving trade in 
turkeys and all lines of poultry, close at 
hand, dealers are looking around and siz- 
ing up the conditions in the many sources 
of supply. For some time prime fat tur- 
keys have been scarce, commanding good 
prices. A considerable number of thin and 
ordinary turkeys are being received, which 
sell at relatively low figures. The reason 
ascribed for the poor quality of stock is 
the scarcity of corn, many poultry men 
disposing of their surplus without going to 
the expense of cornfattening, claiming the 
market returns do not warrant the extra 
outlay. Prime corn fed turkeys, however, 
should bring good prices, as there promi- 
ses to be much common stock on the mar- 
ket, and no other grain makes as desirable 
meat in poultry as well as pork and beef. 

At New York, live chickens firm at 8%@ 
Sc p 1b, fowls quiet at 842c, roosters 5c, tur- 
keys steady at 8@10c, ducks 55@70c p pair, 
geese $1.25@1.50, pigeons 2c, iced turkeys 
8@lic p Ib, broilers 10@18c, fowls 8@9c, 
ducks 9@l5c, geese 12@15c, squabs 1.25@2.50 
p doz. 

At Boston, live fowls in light supply and 
steady at 8@8%c p Ib, chickens 8%@9c, 
northern and eastern fresh killed turkeys 
12@20c p lb, fowls 10@12c, chickens 1)@15&c, 
broilers 14@15c, ducks 14@l5c, pigeons Tic 
@$1.25 p doz, western iced turkeys 10@13c 
p lb, fowls 9@10c, chickens 10@12c. 

Wool. 


Nothing especially new to note in the 
wool situation. Dealers anxious to keep 
stocks moving, but generally hold firm as 
to prices. Advices from abroad continue 
strong. Market considered in a healthy 
condition and outlook hopeful. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, market about steady. 


Jersey and L I beets $1 p 100 bchs, brus- 
sels sprouts 5@9c p qt, cauliflower 1@1.75 
p bbl, carrots 75c@1, lettuce 75c@1.25, pep- 
pers 1@1.75, squash 1@1.25, pumpkin 60@ 
75c, turnips 75c, state and western celery 
25@50c p doz roots, Jersey and L I 75c@1 p 
doz roots, cabbage 2@3.50 p 100, egg plant 
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3.50@4.50 p % bbl cra, string beans 1@1.25, 
lima beans 75c@1.50 p bag, tomatoes 2.50@ 
3 p carrier. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $1.75 
@2 p bbl, white onions 1@1.25 p bu, red and 
yellow 80c@1, turnips 25c, cabbage 2.50@3 p 
100. Apples 2@3.50 p bbl, cranberries 6@ 
6.50, Concord grapes 2%@3c p lb. Beggs 27 
@28c p doz, live chickens 11@12c p lb, fowds 
10@1lic, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c, chick- 
ens 12@l4c d w, broilers 20@22c. Corn 65% 
@67c p bu, oats 42@45c, bran 17.50@18.50 p 
ton, middlings 18@20, hay 13@17. 

At Buffalo, apples $3.75@5 p bbl, pears 
2.25@3, Concord grapes 9@10c p bskt, Nia- 
gara 13@l4c, cranberries 6.25@6.50 p bbl. 
Potatoes 60@65c p bu, sweets 2@2.50 p bbl, 
turnips 75@85c, cabbage 1.50@250 p 100, 
carrots 35c p bu, onions 75c@1.15, parsnips 
60c, peppers 35@40c. Eggs 20@2ic p doz, 
live turkeys 8@10c p lb, fowls 7@8c, ducks 
9@10c, geese 9@10c, squabs 25@30c, iced tur- 
keys 9@12c, fowls 8%@9c, ducks llc. Corn 
62%c p bu, No 2 white oats 48c, branl6.50 
@18.50 p ton, middlings 17@19.75. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3.50 p bbl, 
peaches 50@75c p_ bskt, pears 50c p bu, 
chestnuts 3.50, honey l16c p lb. Potatoes 
55@60c p bu, onions 75c@1, squash 40 p 





ton, cabbage 3c each. Corn meal 26@27 p 
ton, bran 18@19, middlings 20@21, hay 10 
@18, No 1 white oats 43@48c p bu. Eggs 


22@24c p doz, live fowls 9c p lb, chickens 9 
@10c, turkeys 10c. Steers 74@9%c p Ib d 
Ww, veal calves 10@10%c, sheep 7%@9c, 
lambs 91%@10c. 

At Syracuse, state corn 70c p bu, No 2 
white oats 44c, bran $19 p ton, middlings 
20, hay 9@13. Eggs 23@23%c p doz, live 
fowls 8@9c p lb, turkeys 10@1lic, ducks 9@ 
10c, fowls 11@12c d w, turkeys 14@15c. 
Potatoes 50@52c p bu, onions 80c@1, tur- 
nips 30c, beans 2.40@2.80, parsnips 50c, car- 
rots 30c. Apples 90c@1.25 p bu, Concord 
grapes 12@138c p 3-lb bskt, pears 1.50@1.75 
p bu, auinces 2. . 

At Watertown, live steers 4%;@5c p Ib, 
veal calves 5@6c, lambs 4@5c, fowls 6@7c, 
chickens 7@8c, turkeys 8@9o, eggs 20@21c p 
doz. Potatoes 40@50c p bu, onions 60@75c, 
parsnips 60c, turnips 35@40c, heets 35@40c, 
carrots 35c, squash 2c p lb, parsnips 1%c, 
pumpkins 5@10c each. Appdes $3@4 p bbl, 
cranberries 7@8.50, quinces 3@4, pears 3.50. 
aia meal 26 p ton, bran 20@21, middlings 
1. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, choice 
steers steady at $5@5.25 p 100 lbs, good 4.30 
@4.70, cows 2.75@3.60, bulls 3@3.60, oxen 2@ 
4, hogs 6.60@6.65, tops 6.75@7, pigs 5.50@6, 
Sheep 1.50@3.40, lambs 2.50@4.80, veal calves 
3.50@7. Wheat 73%c p bu, corn 61c, oats 
41%4c, rye 55c, timothy hay 12.50@16.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 11.50@14, bran  16.50@18.50, 
middlings 17@19. Eggs 20@22c p doz, live 
chickens 8%@lic p Ib, fowls 9%c, ducks 8@ 
10%c, turkeys 8@10c. Apples 2@% p bbl, 
Concord grapes 11@12c p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 
B@1é6c. Potatoes 58@63c p bu, onions 1@1.15, 
tomatoes 60@80c, green beans 50@75ic, cab- 
bage 10@12 p ton. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 





Prices on A No 1 apples continue firm. 
Receipts hold up well and in some cases 
an accumulation of stock is reported, deal- 
ers claiming rates are too high. Second 
grade and poorer lots mainly supply the 
consumptive demand. Quality of this class 
varies widely and prices irregular. Weather 
conditions somewhat unfavorable,-being too 
warm for a brisk trade. 

During the week ended Oct 26, exports 
of apples to U K from U §S and Canada 
were 51,390 bbls against 93,971 same week 
last year; total shipments to date 199,704, 
same period last season 405,378 or more 
than double. 

The crop here is a failure, hardly more 
~~ 5% of an average.—[L. D. S., Cuba, 

 # 

A short crop, and some have been shipped 
in and sold as high as $5 p bbl.—{G. L. Le 
Ray, N Y. 

Almost an entire failure in this section.— 
[D. E. P., Bainbridge, N Y. 

A light crop and quality poor.—[G. H. H., 
Constable, N Y. 

Apple harvest over with fair crop se- 
cured. The greater part of the output sold 
at $1.50@2.50 p bbl.—Oceana Co, Mich. 











Apples an entire failure.- Iowa Co, Wis. 
Are scarce and high, cider stock selling at 
50c p 10 Ibs. 

A better crop than for two or three years 
in this valley.—[H. D. R., Lafayette, N Y. 

Scarce and prices high. Cider stock worth 
50c p 100 lbs, good apples 50c p bu.—[H. J. 
W., Orwell, N Y. 

At New York, market generally well sup- 
plied, prices continue firm. York Imperial 
$3@4.50 p bbl, Spitz 4@6, Winesap 3@4, Snow 
3@4.50, King 3.50@6, Ben Davis 3@4, Green- 
ings 3.50@5, Twenty-Ounce 3@4, Tallman 
Sweet 3@3.75, Baldwin 3@4, ordinary hard 
varieties 2.50@3, windfalls 1.25@1.50. 

At Boston, a good mvvement reported. 
King $3.50@4.25 p bbl, Spy 3@3.75, Ben Da- 
vis 3@3.50, Snow and Wealthy 2.50@3.50, Me 
Harveys 3@3.75, Baldwin and Greening 2.59 
@3.75, Pippin 2@3, Poumd Sweet 2.50@3.50, 
mixed varieties 2@3. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 





Market generally well supplied, but good 
proportion of potatoes arriving are more 
or less off im quality, and strictly prime 
sound lots are readily taken at steady 
prices. Unripe, soft and unsound stock 
goes at irregular figures to the first buyer. 
At New York, some prime foreign stock 
has sold readily at $2 p large bag. Situa- 
tion generally steady for good potatoes. 

From Sept 23 to Oct 28 the shipments of 
potatoes from Fulton, N Y, amounted to 
over 50,000 bus. Prices ranged from 50 to 
55c p bu, occasionally reaching 60c. About 
one carload a day is going out at present. 
Every farmer coming to town carries back 
from $25 to 40 of potato money. The yield 
varies little from 200 bus per acre on the 
good farms. 

The crop here would have been the larg- 
est in years had it not been for rot. Con- 
tractors are paying 50c p bu at the car. 
One man had but 4 bu accepted out of 35 
offered at the car.—{F. E. W., Cortland, 
mm Es 

A good crop, but some .varieties rotted 
badly.—[H. J. W., Orwell, N Y. 

A light crop and rotting badly; 
50c p bu.—[L. D. S., Cuba, N Y. 

A good crop in spite of the wet spring.— 
[N. A., North Manlius, N Y. 

A good crop. Some getting from 200 to 300 
bu marketabie tubers p acre. Price 50 to 
55c p bu.—[H. H.- J., Homer, N Y 

Crop taken as a whole is the best crop 
for a number of years, 150 to 200 bu p acre 
of sorted potatoes, an average yield. Some 
complaint of rot, but in most cases it is 
where planted on low ground. One dealer 
has bought and stored between 6000 and 
7000 bu, besides what he has shipped.—[W. 
E. T., Owego, N Y. 

Weather favorable for digging, and yield 
better than expected, from 100 to 200 bu 
p acre. Some complaint of rot. Price 45c 
p bu. About one-quarter of the growers 
are selling.—[{L. H. K., Union Center, N Y. 


¢ Digging nearly finished. An excellent 
yield, and quality good. Some repart rot, 
but crop generally in good condition. Buy- 
ers are shipping as fast as cars can be ob- 
tained. Price 40t p bu.—[M. H. H.,° Cath- 
arine, N Y. 

In some sections rot is reported, while 
in others there is little complaint.—[D. E. 
P., Bainbridge, N Y 

Are rotting badly, and yield only half an 
average crop.—[G. S., Le Ray, N Y. 

Would have been a good crop but for rot. 
Sound stock sells at 50c p bu, and seconds 
bring 8c at starch factories.—[G. H. H., 
Constable, N Y. 

A fair crop in some instances, But rot- 
ting quite badly.—[H. BD. R., Lafayette, 
i 


price 


An average yield but ratting badly. 
Buyers pay 50c p bu at car.—[D. S. &S., 
Dickinson, N Y. 

The crop here is govd but in mrany places 
there is much compiaint o€ rot.—[C. B. G., 
Hartford, N Y. 

Potatoes much better than expected. 
Some specimens of Rural New Yorkers 
weighed from 1 Ib to 18 oz.——O’Brien Co, 
Ia. About 650% an average crop.——Bel- 
trami, Minn. A short crop, yield ranging 
from 40 to 60 bu p acre. Early potatoes in 
many cases a complete failure.——Kane Co, 
Ill. Crop a failure and much stock being 
shipped in and sold.—kKankakee Co, IIl. 
Late varieties yielding well, are fair size 
and quality as good as usual. Price 50@60c 
Pp bu on_ street.— Berrien Co, Mich. 


















Crop nearly all harvested. Farmers 
pay $1.50 to 2 per day for. digging. 
The yield was very good but a short 
crop in many localities makes prices 
high and buyers are plentiful. Prime stock 
sells at 40@50c p bu but growers believe 
they will sell much higher next spring. The 
Traverse City crop is going at the rate of 
1500 to 2000 bu p day.—Grand Traverse Co, 
Mich. 

At New York, market well supplied and 
steady. State prime $2@2.25 p*bMl, Jersey 
1.50@2, Albany and Troy 2, western prime 
2@2.25 p 180 lbs. Me stock 2@2.25, L I prime 
2@2.50, sweets steady at 1.50@2.50. 

At Boston, best lots firm, receipts fairly 
liberal. Extra Green Mts 78@80c p bu, do 
fair to good 75c, extra Hebrons 78c, dco 
fair to good 75c, York state Green Mts 65 
@i0c, Jersey sweets steady at $2@2.25 p° 
bbl, do Va 1.75. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

Arrivals of fancy fresh made butter con- 
tinue moderate and well handled at the 
leading markets. Prices hold steady on 
top grades, but somewhat unsettled on 
poorer lots, and for such a dull, heavy tone 
is generally reported. Best storage cream- 
ery in fair demand. Dairies continue in 
light supply and steady. Situation might 
be called steady, but not especially active. 
COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 





New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ......22 @22%c 22 @22%4c 21 @21%ec 
1900 ......22 @22%c 22 @22%c 21144@22 c 


1899 ......234%4@24 c 23144@24 c 21%4,@22 c 
New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@21%%c.. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 21@238c, prints 22 
@24c, dairy 19@22c.—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin 22@24c, state cmy 21c, dairy 20c.—At 
3uffalo, fey Elgin prints 23c, tubs,22@22%c, 
dairy 13@18c.—At Watertown, cmy tubs 
21144@23l4c, prints 23144@24%4c, dairy 18@2I1c. 

At New York, top grades steady, poorer 
lots irregular in price. Cmy extra 22%c p 
lb, firsts 20@2114c, seconds 1714%4@19%4c, June 
make 18@2114c, state dairy 21@21%c, firsts 
19@20c, imt cmy 14@18c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 23c p Ib, 
firsts 20@221%4c, June make 19@22c, ladle 13 
@l16c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 25c, tubs 
24@24loc, O and Pa cmy 22@22'4c, dairy 17 
@18c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
24c p Ib, state emy 20@2Iic, dairy 12c.—At 
Columbus, cmy tubs 22c, prints 23c, dairy 
12@14c. 

Marylamd—At Baltimore, extra separa- 
tor emy 2414@25c p lb, firsts 23@23%c, extra 
gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 19@21c, ladle 15 
@18e, dairy 20@22c. 

At Boston, only best grades bring top 
quotations. Vt and N H cmy extm 22@ 
221%4c p lb, N Y 22@22%4c, western 214%2@22c, 
firsts 20@21c, June make 18@21%c, Vt dairy 
19c, N Y 18%c, firsts 17@18c, western imt 
emy 13%@15i%c, ladle 138%@14'4c. 


The Cheese Market. 

A somewhat weaker tone is noted in the 
cheese market. Receipts continue moder- 
ate, but demand has ruled quiet and sup- 
ply liberal in most cases. Exporters have 
shown very little interest. Prime light 
skims fairly steady, but poorer and irreg- 
ular lots unsettled. Fancy small full cream 
fairly held. 

New York State—At Albamy, cheddars 
10@1l1ic p lb, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 101%4@1lic.—At Rochester, twins il 
@11%c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10c.—At 
Watertown, choice twins llc. 

At New York, market a trifle weak. 
Fancy smal! state 104%,@10%c p Ib, do large 
91,@9%c, good to prime 8%4@9c, light skims 
&8%4@9l%4c, full 1%@2%%4c. 

At Ogdensburg, Saturday, 330 boxes 
twins and 300 of large sizes offered at 9c 
p lb; no sales reported. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice N 
Y 10%@10%c p lb, part skims 6@7%c.—At 
Pittsburg, choice N Y 11%@11%c, Ohio 
Sept 11@11%c. 

Ohio—At Gincinnati, flats 10c p 1b, twins 
11%c, N Y cheddars ilc, limburger 12c.—At 
Columbus, N Y cheddars 13c, flats 11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market quiet. 
Choice N Y 10%@11%%c p Ib. 

At Boston, in fair demand. Extra N Y 
twins 101%4.@10%c p Ib, firsts 9@10c, extra Vt 
twins 10%c, firsts 9@10c, extra western 
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WORK OF THE 


DE LAVAL MACHINES 


—AT THE— 


BUFFALO EXPOSITION. 


—_~ 
> 





The award of the GOLD MEDAL to the De Laval Cream Separators 
(the highest and only award of its kind) at the Buffalo Exposition, was well 
supported by the*magnificent work of the De Laval machine used in the Model 
Dairy of the Exposition, which made a record in practical work, under ordi-* 
nary every-day use conditions, in every way unapproachable by any other 
than an improved ‘‘Alpha-Disc’’ De Laval machine. 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, rogor. 
(copy) BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 21st, 1901. 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co., 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 
GENTLEMEN: 


The work of the De Laval Centrifugal Cream Separator, Dairy Tur- 
bine size, guaranteed capacity 1,000 pounds per hour, used by us in the Model 
Dairy at the Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., brought out the fol- 
lowing points: 

First: The machine has been run from August oth, 1901, to September 
28th by the buttermaker and his assistant, and had no special attention given 
it by any expert of the Company. 

Second: The official tests were made by two of the best experts in Bab- 
cock testing, and for the whole time, or 71 consecutive tests, shows a loss of 
.o161 of one per cent of butter-fat. 

Third: It wasrun at its full guaranteed capacity of 1,000 pounds per 
hour, at times exceeding that amount, but at no time was the feed reduced 
to make a skimming record. 

Fourth: The amount of power used was very small. 

Fifth: It did what you claimed for it in every particular. 


EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, Supt. 
DE WiTt GoopRICcH, 
JAs. STONEHOUSE, 
Jno. A. Ennis, Buttermaker. 

ELMER C. WELDEN, -4sst. Buttermaker. 


OTHER GREAT EXPOSITIONS. 


The supremacy of the De Laval machines at Buffalo is a contintation of 
their triumphant record at all previous great expositions. At the World’s 
Fair, Chicago, in 1893, they received the Gold and only medal awarded by 
the regular jury of awards and were the only separators used in the Model 
Dairy. At Antwerp in 1894 and at Brussels in 1897 they received the 
Grand Prizes or highest awards. At Omahain 1898 they received the Gold 
Medal, and again at Paris in 1900 the Grand Prize or highest award. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


i In charge of tests. 





RANDOLPH & CANAL STs., §27 COMMISSIONERS ST. 
CHICACO. General Offices: MONTREAL. 
1102 ARcH STREET, 75 & 77 YorK STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
103 & 105 MISSION ST., NEW YORK. 248 McDEnMOT AVENUR 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC. 















The best Grain-thresher, Fane 


ning-mill, Feed-mill, Ryee KRAUSERS 


thresher,Land-roller, Dog-power, 













Smokes meat perfeet- 
in a few hours, 









Steam-engine, Clover-huller, Liqu ID ay Delle, 
Saw-machine (circular & drag), E _vor. Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke- 
; Sweep-power, Fodder & Ensilage XTRACT ouse needed. Send for eircul 
wat’ Cutter, Round-sile, OF 


Ceo. D. Harder, z. SMOKE 





twins 10%c, Ohio flats 9@9%%éc. 











ia Manufacturer, Cobleskill. 
R@& Please tell what you wish to purchase. 
































[20] 
Told in Short Paragraphs. 


One of the worst reverses to British arms 
Since the disasters in the opening of the 
South African campaign is reported from 
the eastern Transvaal. A severe attack on 
Col Benson’s column resulted in the kill- 
ing of Col Benson and several officers, 54 
men, the wounding of 160 more and the 
loss of two guns. Reports of the suffering 
and death rate among the Boer women and 
children in the British concentration camps 
reveal conditions analogous to the Spanish 
horrors in Cuba which first aroused the 
United States to interference. Cape Col- 
ony and Natal are under martial law and 
Lord Kitchener is adopting the severest 
tactics to crush resistance, the only appar- 
ent effect being to increase the activity of 
the burghers. 
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Current reports in the south have it that 


Sir Thomas Lipton, the multi-millionaire 
tea merchant and famous challenger for 
the America’s cup, proposes to establish 


truck gardens in southern Georgia on a 
large scale. The proposition is to raise 
vegetables and fruits for the Lipton shops 
in Great Britain. The unconfirmed re- 
ports credit him with having secured 
options on thousands of acres of land suit- 
able for this purpose. 





The recent great stamp robbery at the 
Chicago postoffice has most emphatically 
called public attention to the need of some 
kind of subsidiary currency which can be 
sent through the mails. A measure to this 
end will probably come up for the consid- 
eration of congress. Because of the enor- 


mous growth of the mail order business 
many large business concerns are forced 
to sell stamps at a discount in order to 


convert them into cash, This makes it com- 
paratively easy for thieves to dispose of 
stamps without arousing suspicion. 





The duke and duchess of Cornwall and 
York have reached England in safety after 
their tour of the British colonial posses- 
sions. The royal yacht narrowly escaped 
collision with an iceberg the first night 
out from St Johns. 





A colossal feat in engineering is contem- 
plated by the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany. It is proposed to tunnel under the 
mountains from a point near the famous 
horseshoe curve to a point near Cresson, 
Pa, a distance of about seven miles. This 
would do away with both the curve and 
the present heavy grades at that point and 
would materially reduce the time between 
New York and Pittsburg. If the tunnel is 
constructed it will be the longest in the 
world. In cutting out the horseshoe curve 
it would sacrifice one of the most famous 
beauty spots in America. 





The presidency of the Pan-American 
conference now in session in the city of 
Mexico has been tendered ex-Senator H. 
G. Davis, chairman of the United States 
delegation. The honor was declined. Much 
toward weaving a closer bond between 
the Latin-American countries and’ the 
United States is looked for from this con- 
gress and its actions are being watched 
closely, both at home and abroad. 

Pres Roosevelt has issued a protlama- 
tion fixing Thursday, Nov 28, as a day of 
national thanksgiving.——In England the 
Buller matter continues to monopolize pub- 
lic interest. In a measure the severely dis- 
ciplined general has become a popular 
hero. Every effort to secure publication of 
the exact text of his famous dispatch to 
Gen White has thus far failed. The Pan- 
American exposition closed last week Sat- 
urday night with a deficit of over $3,000,000. 
Total number of admissions was 8,000,000. 
——Twenty-five of the principal harbors of 
the United States now have a sufficiency 

BUSINESS NOTICE. 

The A. B. Farquhar Co of York, Pa, has 
been awarded gold and silver medals for 
machinery at the Pan-American exposition. 
This company is perhaps the largest es- 
tablishment in the country devoted to the 
manufacture of farming implements, in- 
cluding drills, sawmills, separators, trac- 
tion engines, boilers, cultivators, corn shell- 
ers and the like. This A. B. Farquhar com- 
pany is well known to the farmers of this 
country, where numerous products of the 








celebrated York manufactory are used with 
great satisfaction. 


of heavy guns and mortars for effective 
defence against naval attack.——Spain is 
grappling with the labor problem and pro- 
poses to regulate strikes by legislation. By 
the terms of a bill introduced in the cortes, 
strikes stopping the works of an entire 
town or tending to produce a lack of the 
necessaries of life will be illegal, and the 
leaders in such strikes will be punished by 
imprisonment.——Reports from Cebu, Phil- 
ippine islands, state that recent surrenders 
have ended the insurrection there. The 
pouring of United States troops into Samar 
has had good moral effect in Cebu. A 
$100,000 fire has destroyed the packing house 
of Jacob Dold & Co of Buffalo, N Y. 








Press dispatches from Pekin confirm the 
rumors that Minister Wu Ting-fang i. to 
be recalled. Minister Wu is regarded ‘“y 
the world at large as one of China’s ablesv 
statesman. In this country he has earned 
the respect of the entire diplomatic corps. 
His recall will occasion much regret, as 
he has become popular all over the coun- 
try, having traveled extensively. It is an- 
nounced that he will be offered a subordi- 
nate post in the foreign office. 





Sir Julian Paunceforte arrived in New 
York last week, bringing with him a draft 
of a new Nicaragua canal treaty abrogat- 
ing the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Its terms 
are awaited with keen interést. The press 
has been very optimistic, predicting little 
opposition when it shall come before the 
senate. This remains to be seen, however, 
as its exact terms are unknown. The gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua has terminated the 
treaty under which the United States was 
empowered to construct an inter-ocean ca- 
nal across the territory of Nicaragua. 
Nothing unfriendly is intended by this 
action, new treaties being desired. 





The purchase of government bonds has 
been resumed because of the steadily in- 
creasing surplus in the United States treas- 
ury. The secretary of the treasury made 
the offer in order to relieve the money 
market, as at the rate receipts have been 
pouring into the treasury it was felt that 
the circulation of the country could not 
long stand the drain without being serious- 
ly affected. The offer is subject to with- 
drawal without previous notice. 





France has shown the sultan that she 
has stood all the delay and nonsense she 
proposes to in regard to her claims against 
Turkey. A naval demonstration in Turk- 
ish waters this week brought matters to 
a head. The wily head of the Ottoman 
empire promptly agreed to _ settle the 
French claims when he learned of the sail- 
ing of the French fleet, but France having 
taken so vigorous a measure promptly fol- 
lowed it up with further demands for com- 
pensation for injury done her ‘moral pres- 
tige’’ during the last three months. It ap- 
pears that the sultan’s delay will cost him 
dear. 

Bubonic plague has appeared at Liver- 
pool and Glasgow, but vigorous measures 
to prevent its spread have thus far been 
successful. 





The acute labor situation in Fall River, 
Mass, has been somewhat relieved by last 
week’s failure to secure a unanimous vote 
to strike. The second 5% increase in wages 
in the Borden mills went into effect this 
week Monday, and _ the 
among the operatives in the other mills 
where there has been no increase leaves 
matters in a perturbed condition. No 
matter what the outcome, a strike at this 
season must work irreparable loss and suf- 
fering to the city. 





The oft repeated story of race war, which 
has wrought such injury to America’s fair 
name in the eyes of the world, comes from 
Balltown, La. A clash between whites and 
blacks last week resulted in a pitched bat- 
tle in which 10 were killed and _ others 
wounded. 





Tt has been announced that Rear Ad- 
miral Crowninshield is to be relieved from 
the bureau of navigation and placed in 
command of the European squadron. The 
fact that such an appointment was the 
desire of Admiral Crowninshield and its 
important and complimentary character 
puts an effectual quietus on the stories al- 
leging friction between Pres Roose- 
velt and the rear admiral in his conduct 
of the bureau. 


dissatisfaction | 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 






Basket and Question Box. 


Pigeons for Profit—c. C. P., N Y: Many 
persons familiar with this industry have 
fuund it profitable. We would advise you 
to secure a copy of the Practical Pigeon 
Keeper, sent from this office postpaid on 
receipt of $1.50. 





Small Separator—Mrs V. B. Mcl., Fla: 
The De Laval Separator Co, 74 Cortlandt 
St, N Y, make a very small separator for 
dairies of three to five cows. It will sep- 
arate the milk of one cow as well as of 
a greater number. 


Alfalfa and Wet Land—D. S. C., N C: 
Wet and swampy land is not suitable for 
alfalfa. It is a common remark that this 
plant will not stand wet feet. Water must 
not stand on the surface of the field of 
alfalfa 48 hours and free water cannot 
be present in the soil continuously too near 
the surface. This plant will, do best on 
alluvial sandy Icams or river and creek 
valleys aad bottoms. In some localities it 
is grown in heavy black gumbo fiats. 
While the roots go very deep, it is not 
necessary that the soil be of great depth, 
provided it is sufficiently moist and con- 
tains plenty of plant food. Send for ua 
copy of our popular new book on Alfalfa, 
just published, 50c postpaid. 





Treating Smutty Oats for Seed—Several 
requests have been made recently to re- 
publish the directions for destroying smut 
in wats before seeding. Special instructions 
aiong: this line will. be printed in our col- 
umns at the time most needed. 





Sick Hens—A. C., Pa: Moderate feeding 
of milk has no injurious effect on hens un- 
less the same should be unfit for feed; when 
it would be likely to cause bowel trouble. 
Milk is an excellent food for producing eggs 
or growth. Unslaked lime in the henhouse 
is not hurtful, but not of material benefit 
unless to absorb moisture, in which case 
the building should not be used for a hen- 
house. Slaked lime is commonly used and 
is preferable, but not as good as dry earth 
or plaster. 


Joseph Horne Co. 
50c Challis, 33c a Yard. 


French Challis, and you know how good 
that kind is. 

Prettiest lot of color combinations—make 
nice house dresses—lounging robes and wrap- 
pers for winter wear. 

For girls’ school dresses couldn’t find a 

better material. 
* Send you samples if you request, but if we 
had to buy Challis by letter, we’d send the 
order right away, without waiting for sam- 
ples. 


$1 a Yard Dress Goods. 


Skirting cloths in colors of plain blue and 
oxford, and the popular chalk line stripe over 
grounds of oxford, blue and gray. Women 
employ this goods for the making of the 
fashionable unlined skirt. Only dollar a yard. 
BUT HERE IS SOMETHING WE THINK GREAT 

—ONE OF THE GREATEST VALUES AT AN 

UNDER PRICE WE HAVE OFFERED FOR A 

LONG TIME. SATIN-FACED BROADCLOTHS 

—52 INCHES WIDE—ALL COLORS AND 

SHADES OF COLORS, AT THE 

UNRIVALED LOW PRICE OF 3 a yard 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


. Send to ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books Ser te ORANGE JuD0 

















New York, for Complete Catalog. 











A Case of Retribution. 


By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 





[Concluded from last week.] 


Mrs Kirkover fell in. The teeth of the 
little trap bit her sharply. She was used 
«asking for money, not giving it. That 
hirt. But she opened her little _ silver- 
cl:sped purse sweetly and drew out the 

soney. She was not in the least clear in 
1 =r mind as to this worthy object of Mr 
Robbins’s, but that did not especially mat- 
ter. What mattered was the money, and 
there was no respectable way out of giving 
that. A faint inkling of pity was born in 
Mrs Kirkover’s soul with the surrender 
of that crisp dollar bill. It was self-pity, 
but might widen into something worthier. 

Tuesday morning another gentleman 
called. ‘‘Good morning, Mrs Kirkover,”’ he 
said, cheerfully. ‘I’ve just run in to see if 
you don’t want to join us in getting up a 
little purse for the improvement of side- 
walks. Of course you do! That’s what I 
told Morris. ‘Mrs Kirkover’s a good one to 
begin on,’ I said, ‘she’s a regular enthusi- 
ast on improvements and all that.’ You 
see what it means to have a great repu- 
tation, Mrs Kirkover. It’s a great thing!’ 
He drew out an official looking paper and 
gravely unrolled it. “I’ll give you the place 
of honor, at the head of the list. Shall I 
write your name right here?” 

Fidelia Kirkover bit her lip, but smiled 
bravely. Of course, there was nothing else 
for it. Another dollar was slipping out of 
her fingers. 

On Wednesday and Thursday Mrs Kirk- 
over “subscribed” stolidly, but her pretty 
face took on a bewildered, harassed look. 
On Friday she was obliged to sacrifice her 
“bonnet fund,’’ and Easter so near! But 
what could she do? Of course she couldn’t 
refuse Christopher Terrant when she had 
asked him for three dollars week before 
last for the minister’s surplices. Oh, mer- 
cy! mercy! mercy! 

But there was no mercy yet. Promptly 
on Saturday morning, Clifford Morris 
leaped boyishly up the Kirkover front steps 
and touched the electric button. On ordi- 
nary occasions he might have answered 
his own ring, for: the two families were 
on an informal footing. But this occasion 
was not ordinary, he reflectedly wickedly. 
Fidelia should be tripping up his steps, for 
that. 

“Why, Clifford,—why, good morning!’ 
Fidelia greeted him uneasily. Her eyes 
hurried to his breast pockets, where sad 
experience had taught her to look for sub- 
scription payers. A broad rim of white 
protruded above one pocket, and her heart 
sank. Et tu, Brute? 

“Good morning, Fidelia. No, thanks, I 
can’t come in. I’m on my way down 
street; just branched off to give -you a 
chance to head my subscription list for 
repairs on the church steeple. I knew 
you’d want to lead off—it’s a worthy object. 
I only ask a mite—a dollar will do. There’s 
nothing like repairing a thing before it gets 
out of ord—I would say, topples over on 
our heads. You see, I have your name all 
written down here, to save time! I knew 
I was safe.” 

He ran on airily, while in the open door 
the small woman in the pretty wrapper 
gasped softly to herself. He became pres- 
ently aware of her hesitation. 

“If you haven’t the cash handy, never 
mind,” he hastened to assure her. “Just 
tell me what figures to put down here op- 
posite your name. You can pay up an- 
other time all right—I guess the church 
steeple won’t topple inside a week! Five— 
four—three? Which did you say? The par- 
ty that heads a list has a great responsi- 
bility!’’- He waited patiently, pencil in 
hand. Fidelia gasped again under her 
breath. Her mind was running over all 
her possible resources. They rang emptily. 
She could think of nothing immediately ac- 
cessible—oh, yes, except the “outing fund.” 
She had set that apart for a trip to the 
metropolis later on. Now,— 

“Wait!” Fidelia said sharply, “I will get 
you the money.” She was gone but a mo- 
ment. Clifford Morris winced guiltily when 
she thrust the bills into his hand. He did 
not enjoy “being in at the death,” as much 
as he had anticipated he would. 

“But I guess we've effected a cure,” he 
muttered, as he strede away. “It was a 
‘worthy object. aes 

The six Friendly husbands met again at 
Clifford’s downtown office. He had called 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


them together by special messenger ser- 
vice. When they straggled in, they found 
him whirling nervously in his swivel chair. 

“I say, you fellows,’ he broke out, when 
they numbered six, “what in the dickens 
are we going to do with her money? Why 
didn’t some of you think of that?’ 

“Why didn’t our worthy leader?’ 

“Oh, come off!’ growled Clifford, unhap- 
pily. “I tell you we’re in a mess. I’ve got 
two dollars myself—what in the name of 
creation ~m I to do with it?’ 

With c¢ e accord the other five strode 
across to tae table, and with gingerly fin- 
gers solemnly deposited a sum of money 
on top of Clifford’s. Then they returned, 
single file, to their seats. 

“Well?” inquired Clifford, after a dead 
silence. 

“‘Well!—doesn’t strike me that way!” 
muttered Christopher Tennant savagely. 

“Well, somebody suggest a way out, will 
you?” rejoined Clifford tersely. ‘‘What are 
we to do with that money?” 

“Give Mrs Kirkover a present with it.” 

“Repair the meeting house steeple.” 

“Ameliorate Cuba—lay some new bricks 
in the sidewalk—get some andirons for the 
parsonage mantelpiece. Take your choice.” 

“Oh, I say, throw it away! It’s done good 
enough.”’ 

In the end, .ney had come to no agree- 
ment. Clifford Morris went home with the 
“blood money,” as Robbins had called it, 
burning a Lole through his pocket, and ap- 
pealed to the little woman. 

“Oh, Cliff, Cliff, Cliff, what funny. things 
men are!” laughed she, as the story ended. 
“You have to come to a woman, after all, 
to get untangled! There, there, of course 
I’ll untangle you, dear boy. Wait and let 
me think,” and she fell into a grave rev- 
ery. It was a tangle. Poor Fidelia! But 
she deserved it, she certainly did. The 
worm will turn—— The little woman dart- 
ed across the room and took the big 
drooping head between her soft little palms. 

“You aren’t a ‘worm,’ you poor dear 
boy!” she laughed, ‘‘You’re a public bene- 
factor! But you’re in a scrape and I’ve 
got to get you out. See here, Cliff,’’ more se- 
riously, ‘“‘there’s only one way, truly. It’s 
a kind of a give-away, but it’s got to be 
done.” She caught up a sheet of paper and 
a pencil and scribbled industriously for a 
few moments. 

“There!” laying it before him, “sign it, 
quick! Then take it the rounds and get the 
others to sign. Then send it to Fidelia with 
the money. She’ll suspect, of course, but 
maybe that’s what she’d better do, Cliff, 
to make the cure complete—see?” 

“We, the undersigned,” the paper read, 
“having, for reasons over which we have no 
control, abandoned the several undertak- 
ings for which we solicited money of you, 
do hereby return the amount of your sub- 
scription ta you. Same enclosed. Your 
obedient servants.” 

“Doesn’t it sound nice dnd lawyer-y!” 
cried the little woman, delightedly. ‘“‘Think 
of what the world missed by my being born 
a plain woman!” 

“Not a plain one—by the great horn 
spoon, no!” Clifford ejaculated warmly. 

The money was returned according to the 
little woman’s advice. On the day foflow- 
ing, Fidelia Kirkover called at the down- 
town office of Clifford Morris and calmly 
presented a folded paper. 

“I’ve called on a very worthy object,’ 
she said sweetly. “I know you will be de- 
lighted to subscribe to it. You are so in- 
terested in anything that benefits the pub- 
lic!”’ 

The paper had a heading written in neat, 
delicate script. “Resignation of Fidelia 
Constantia Kirkover from her office of beg- 
gar-in-chief to the town of Queensbor,”’ it 
ran. Clifford read it in silence, then swiftly 
reversed the paper and wrote a few words 
rapidly, at the top. 

“Petition for the pardon of Clifford Mor- 
ris,’ Fidelia deciphered, over his shoulder. 
She made a wry face. 

“Ugh, it didn’t taste good!” she said, “but 
I took it—the whole dose. I’m cured. But 
I think you were horrid! I for one shan’t 
sign that petition!” 


They coet us rig each, 1500illus- 
REE Contains oer 15000 drugs. medicines, 
home remedies, Savoring extracts, trusse 
electric Delte, paints, oils, ete, We save you l5to 76 
on any of them. Send 1 © pay cost of mailing book 
amy amount is refunded on a Jone Sant order. Send for 
i Better may n ¥ ogtetne iebangy. One 
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COUNTRY 


LIFE 


AMERICA 


EGINNING in Novem- 
ber, we are publishing a 
new magazine for all who 

love the country. 
It is 1034x165 inches, is print- 




















ed on fine coated paper through- 
out, and will positively excel 
any magazine ever published in 
the magnificence of its illustra- 
tions. They are very large and 
of* the best engraving to be ob- 
tained at any cost. 


The editor is Prof. Liberty 





H. Bailey, a well-known author- 
ity and writer on rural and agri- 
cultural subjects. Everything 
will be treated which may be of 
interest or profit to country- 
lovers, as well as country-livers. 
j The contents of the first 
number are: 


The Abandoned Farms 
Ellerslie, an American Country Seat 
Pleasant Homes and Gardens 
Shrubbery in the Home Grounds 
For All the Blessings That Are Mine 
A Home-Maker’s Yard 
The Life Story of a Frog 
La Belle Fameuse 
Editorial 
American Apples 
Plant Growing in Garden and Field 
How to Make a Garden 
Bulbs for Spring Bloom Outdoors 
Bulbs for inter Bloom Indoors 
How to Grow Chrysanthemums at Home 
Protecting Plants for Winter, etc., etc. 
Lavishly Illustrated 
Notes from Weod and Fallow 
Recent Writin 








Correspondents’ Corner 
Doings of the Day 


‘*THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAGAZINE”’’ 


25 Cents a Number; $3.00 a Year 
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Raking the Lawn. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 

So many times I've raked the lawn, 
I've raked and raked and raked, 
Till every small dead leaf was gone 
And my armsthey ached and ached. 
And every morning when I wake 

And find a lot more leaves, 
I really wish that hateful rake 
Was carried off by thieves! 


But when I went to work again 
To-day, and raked and raked, 

My uncie Arthur came and then 

He gripped the arms that ached 


And said, “How firm they are! Dear me, 
Your muscle’s fine, my lad. 
And then I laughed, for thhonestly, 


I felt just good—and glad. 


Our Theatricals. 
SVA MILLER, NEW YORK. 
when I was three 
home and good 
But what I always 


died 


As my mother 
had a 


years old, I never 
times like other girls. 
look back to as the best time I ever had 
occurred when I was 10 years old. I was 
then staying with an old maid aunt, a Ssis- 
ter of my tather. I was then attending a 
district school, which was three miles from 
my aunt's, and always walked there, ex- 
cept on rare occasions when somebody gave 
me a ride. Attending the same school 
were two girls of about my own age, who 
often asked me to stay with them from 
Friday night till Monday morning, but I 
was never allowed to do so except once, 
and then I think my aunt only gave her 
consent because she was tired of hearing 
me tease. 

Friday afternoon, while walking home 
from school, we laid our plans for a good 
time the next day. After supper we played 
games till 9 o’clock, when we went upstairs. 
The girls’ room was a large one, contain- 
ing two beds and a crib where the twins, 
aged six years, slept. We chose the large 
bed, and put a row of chairs on each side, 
using the pillows as an addition to the 
feather bed, and our clothes for pillows. 
Four of us attempted to sleep in this bed, 
but during the night the chairs gave way, 
and I was dumped onto the floor. Half 
awake, I pushed myself under the bed, 
thinking I was getting into the middle of 


the bed. Shortly after, one of the girls 
woke up, and missing me, began to call. 
She was greatly surprised by hearing a 
sleepy voice from under the bed say, 
“What do you want, anyway?’ As none 


of us were very warm, we decided that two 
of us should sleep in the other bed, which 
we proceeded to do in a hurry. 

The next morning we were relating our 


exploit and dreams, amid much laughter, 
at the breakfast table, when I suddenly 
topped the climax by tipping over back- 


wards in my chair, owing to a break in the 
floor. After dinner we took our hand- 
sleds and went coasting on a creek about 
a mile from the house. Nearly all the 
other school children were there, too, and 
we had a glorious time, sliding down hill 
and away across the creek. We returned 
to the house as hungry as little pigs, and 
did full justice to the supper which awaited 
us. 

When supper was over, we went upstairs 
and made a platform in one corner of the 
girls’ room out of one of the beds and an 
old bunk. Then we hung quilts across the 
room to serve as a curtain in front of our 
stage, and when our plans were completed, 


we had the elder members of the family 
and two of the neighbors, who had called 
to spend the evening, come upstairs and 


take seats at the opposite side of the room. 
After much giggling, the curtain was 
drawn for Act 1, which showed me dressed 
in white, with gilt ornaments in my golden 
hair, representing Queen May with her sub- 


jects doing homage around her throne. 
Act I was followed by songs, recitaticns 
and dialogs which we had learned at 
school, and the last act represented my 


two friends, dressed in white and kneeling 
on a pillow, as “the two little girls at 
prayer.” 

Just as the curtain was being drawn for 
the last fime, it gave way, landing in a 
heap in the middle of the floor. The bed 
also collapsed with two of us girls in its 
embrace, much to our discomfort. The 
audience pronounced the entertainment a 
grand success, although they laughed till 
the tears ran down their cheeks, as they 
helped us out of our predicament. 








Golden-rod (Solidago)—The question of 
what shall be our national flower is still 














OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


unsettled, but golden-rod is a candidate 
with many advocates. I wish to state 
some points that have not been noticed. 


It is true that for a very short time the 
flowers of this plant are very showy, es- 
pecially to those who have a liking for 
yellow, but the bloom quickly fades to a 
dirty-looking clay color. ‘The worst point, 
however, is a shedding off of innumerable 
scales and scurf, littering everything 
around it. The weed is one of the most 
useless and troublesome that annoys the 
farmer. The word golden perhaps gives 
it some notoriety, but, in fact, most of its 
life it is rather a yellow dog color than the 


color of gold. It is a hospital color and 
might do to denote sickness or disease. 
We have several beautiful plants, indige- 


nous and elegant. Why choose this scurfy, 
disagreeable, useless weed?—{J. H. Creigh- 
ton. 





THE COON HUNT. 


Now we ‘neath the big bright moon, 
Are hunting the ring-tailed coon. 
For the fall is here, 
When the chestnuts leer, 
And the winter is coming soon, 


We work all day in the field, 

Where the long stocks big ears yield; 
Then hunt all night, 
In the bright moonlight, 

Over mountain, ridge and field. 


That old dog follows the track, 
Away o’er the mountain black, 
And the young dogs trail 
Along at his tail. 
Hark! now they are coming back. 


Away in the hollow dark, 
Just hear how those dogs do bark! 
In a hollow tree 
That old coon will be. 
Come; now we will have a lark! 
C. H. WHITTAKER. 





We live in western New York on a farm 
of about 160 acres, situated part way be- 
tween two villages—one a small, quiet 
place, where I attend church and I1 OG T 
lodge, the other a prosperous little gypsum 


mining town, where I attend the high 
school. The latter place possesses, also, a 
large seminary building, which in former 


days was one of note in western New York, 
but of late years has run down, and the 
high school has taken its place. As we live 
about 40 miles from the site of the Pan- 
American exposition, we have the privi- 
lege of going in the morning and return- 
ing’ at night for 75 cents, round trip. I 
have not been since the awful deed was 
committed there which robbed the nation 
of its loved and honored chief.—[Nellie 
Dee. 

The name of our school is Mt Diablo dis- 
trict, because it is situated at the foot of 
Mt Diablo, in California.—[Merry Coracy- 
tha. 


 —__ 


Our Prize Puzzie Contest. 


SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 
Anagram—[E. E. H., N Y. 
IT IS NOT READING. 
4. Numerical Enigma—[C. B. H., Ind. 
My whole, composed of 18 letters, 
name of a poet. 





3. 


is 


My 3, 18, 9, 7 is a fable. 

My 12, 8, 5, 17 is a person covetous to 
excess. 

My 1, 2, 15, 16 is a prison. 

My 10, 11, 13 is a spike of maize. 

My 6, 4 is a personal pronoun. 

What is a baby? The prince of wails: 
an inhabitant of Lapland; the morning 
caller, noonday crawler, midnight brawl- 
ler; the only precious possession that never 


excites envy; a key that opens the heart of 
all classes, the rich and poor alike, in all 
countries; 2 stranger with unspeakable 


, cheek, that enters a house without a stitch 


to his back, and is received with open arms 
by every one.—[{London Tit-Bits. 





Boy: Is this instrument called a fiddle 


a violin?’’ 
Musical Instruments 
instrument? You can obtain special 
nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
Musical Instruments; sent free. 


Professor: Ven I blay it it is a violin. 
SPECIAL Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 

value this season by purchasing the 
your local music dealer for them; if he 7 le 
von erent enring aoe obtain splendid 


or 





Ven you blay it it’s a fiddle.—[Tit-Bits, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER ! new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 
does 
them write today for catalog and ask for 
Handbook ot 3 You 
satisfaction. 
+98 Adams St., CHICACO. 
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What Shall 
We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong ? 





A healthy appetite and common sens 
are excellent guides to follow in matte % 
of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, frui s 


and meats is undoubtedly the best, in spi 
of the claims made by vegetarians an 
food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, 





meat furnishes the most nutriment in a 
highly concentrated form and is digested 
and assimilated more quickly than vege- 
tables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this subject 
says: Nervous persons, people run down 
in health and of low vitality should eat 
plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strength- 
ened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner 
will digest several thousand grains of 

a 
meat, eggs or other. animal food in three 
or four hours, while the malt diastase also 
contained in Stuart’s Tablets cause the 
perfect digestion of starchy foods, like 
potatoes, bread, etc., and no matter how 


weak the stomach may be, no trouble will 
be experienced if a regular practice is 
made of using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
because they supply the pepsin and 
diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, 
and any form of indigestfon and stomact 
trouble except cancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come 
under the head of nervous dyspeptics 
shquild eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete digestion by the systematic use 
of a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 


Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish 
the body and brain with the necessary 
nutriment. Cheap cathartic medicines 
masquerading under the name of dyspep- 
sia cures are useless for relief or cure 


of indigestion, because they have absolutely 


no effect upon the actual digestion of 
food. 
Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 


failure of the stomach to digest food and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to make daily use 
at meal time of a safe preparation which 
is indorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive princi- 
ples, and all this can truly be said of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain sell them 
at the uniform price of fifty cents for full 


treatment. 
YSELF CURED tr\esdy inc 
SQUAUB ANGE os sscrting 
Address 











ome Cure. 


harmiess 
MRS. R. M. BALDWIN, Box 1212, Chicago, El}. 
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Uncle Hi Jones. 
ROY FARRELL GREENE- 





Uncle Hi Jones was an optimist born; 

Doubt in men’s motives he treated with scorn. 

Went through the world with a faith that 
was sweet. 

Harboring never a thought of deceit. 

Once I remember, imposed on like sin 

By a man tricky, we begged he’d begin 

Legal proceedings and force him to fight. 

**Reckon,” said uncle, ‘‘he’ll do what is right!” 


In the world’s honesty uncle believed; 
Vowed what a man gave, that he received. 

If one was straight in his dealings, andsquare, 
He'd find the same kind of folks anywhere! 
Never a quarrel I knew him to pick; 

Never complained, uhough his troubles came 


thick. 

Though this man nagged him, or that one, in 
spite, 

*Reckon,”’ said uncle, ‘‘he’ll do what is right!”’ 


Homely believer in all that was good, 
Through his whole life he was misunder- 


stood,— 

Dubbed “an old fogy’” and called “rather 
queer.”’ 

Yet when “Doc” told him the end had drawn 
near, 


Asked thim if any last word he would say, 

Whether the parson or someone should pray: 

“Guess God will know that I treated men 
white; 

Reckon,” said uncle, “‘he’ll do what is right!” 


Each One’s Hobby Considered. 


JANE EYRE. 

“How in the world do you pronounce this 
feller’s name?” Harry was in despair. 

Carry put down her work and they 
searched -every reference book in the 
house till they found the Hungarian paint- 
er of Christ Before Pilate, Munkacsy, pro- 
nounced Mon-kot-che. 

Another time, in his French history les- 
son, he called on her to pronounce the 
name of the French revolutionist of 1794. 
She was college bred and this time knew 
Desmoulins to be Da-moo-lan. 

After that calls came so frequent and so 
puzzling that she planned a reference 
book for his use when.she was not there 
to assist. She was already a subscriber to 
a teachers’ paper, besides a journal on gen- 
eral educational lines, and from these and 
miscellaneous papers, she clipped such 
scraps as this: ‘“D’Aubigne, author of the 
History of the Reformation, died 1872, aged 
78. Pronounced Do-bean-yea.” 

A part of the scrapbook she set apart 
under the title, ‘“‘Musical Helps.’”’ One of 
her women’s magazines carried a musical 


— 


FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


column from which she selected such para- 
graphs as: “Scharwenka, pronounced Shar- 
veng-ka, German musical compeser, born 
1850.” 

By this time she had become so inter- 
ested that she added a contrasting feature. 
The family subscribed for. such farm pa- 
pers as the American Agriculturist, Farm 
and Home, etc, running a home lawyer 
department, answering all practical legal 
questions. After utilizing these, she filled 
the last few leaves with miscellaneous in- 
formation on educational topics. 

She had the book ready for his birthday 
and it met such a delighted welcome that 
she planned one ahead to give Ralph, the 
farmer of the family, on Christmas. It 
contained a veterinary department, a poul- 
try department, in short, every domestic 
creature had its place, and almost every 
phase of general farming contributed, each 
under its own heading. Ralph was an en- 
thusiastic orchardist, and back numbers of 
standard farm papers, as well as crop bul- 
letins from experiment stations, were ran- 
sacked to furnish this department. 

An invalid sister’s sole occupation and 
chief enjoyment was fancywork. Carry 
made her a scrapbook, containing patterns 
Evelyn had always longed for, and some 
she had never heard of. The young and 
inexperienced wife of her oldest brother 
was surprised with a book of recipes tested 
by Carry herself, many of them pen writ- 
ten. All the young husband’s favorites 
were there, with every detail, from meas- 
uring and mixing to baking and testing. 

The last, for a friend of literary tastes, 
was a biography in short clippings of fa- 
mous authors, with some unpublished 
poems, their pictures and views of their 
homes. The dates of their birth, death and 
age at writing their most famous poems 
and novels, with characteristic anecdotes, 
made it precious. 





TIZ TIME. 
‘iz time t’ store th’ apples up, 
Mos’ time t’ shell th’ corn; 
Tiz time t’ count th’ turkeys 
Az they cum gobblin’ roun’ at morn. 
Tiz time t’ bank th’ ol’ hut up 
‘Ith straw an’ leaves an’ boards; 
Mos’ time t’ do th’ butcherin’ 
An’ see wot th’ pen affords; 
Mos’ time t’ cast up th’ year’s accounts 
An’ see jest w’ar we stan’; 
Tiz time t’ thank Father above 
Fer th’ blessin’s ov th’ lan’; 
Mos’ time fer sum t’ res’ from toil, 
An’ fol’ th’ knotty han’ 
Mos’ time fer sum t’ say “good night’ 
An’ wake in th’ promis’ lan’. 
HENRY WILLIS MITCHELL 
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I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this» way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I doit. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542. Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. Hrtzs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairye 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Inclnding many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illns- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in cutti 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses an 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill., 16mo. Cloth, $1.00, 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!|.,New York. 
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Upholstered Couch, 2 psirs of Lace Curtains and a handsome set of Table Silverware, for eclling our 
There is no chance or deception about this advertisement. We speak the truth and nothing but the truth. Weare 
determined to {ntroduce our Remedies into every household, and eve 
boxes of our Positive Corn Cure, @ positive cure for corns, bunions ond callous feet, will receive our generous offer of a handsome 
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Drawn-Work Designs. 


480 





MRS.L. A. GULLICKSON, 
Noi: For baby’s dress. Materials: Fine 
India linen and No 60 or 70 thread. 
Draw threads to make work % in wide. 


The strands may be easily Knotted by us- 








DRAWN-WORK DESIGNS. 


ing common buttonhole stitch once. After 
each knot is made the cotton is twisted (or 


worked round and round) half of strand 
knotted and then carried down to next 
knotting point, where this half and the 
whole of next strand are knotted. 

No 2: Novelty drawn work. Draw 
threads for about % or % in. For cat 
stitching used above and below drawn 


threads instead of thread colored silk may 


be used. In making cat stitch, take up 
alternate groups of threads, leaving a 
group free between each group taken up. 
Treat both sides alike, taking up same 
group on last side as first. For center, 


take up % of loose threads and whole of 
group taken up, using buttonhole stitch to 
fasten with in center. This gives three 
separate groups of threads at top and 
bottom when work is finished. 





Chain Quilt Block. 


LALIA MITCHELL. 





Set blocks together so that small squares 
form a chain across quilt; they may be of 
a third color if preferred. 


Knitted Chest Protector. 


White zephyr wool and steel needles are 


required. The edge is finished with cro- 
chet scallops. 
Cast on 22 st for lower edge of front. 


K 6 rows plain, slipping 1st st at beginning 


of each row and increasing ist at end of 
each (K 1 and p 1 out of last stitch). Be- 
ginning with 7th row, K plain ist 6 and 


last 6 st of each row, and with the rest of 
the st alternately k 2 and p 2 to form a 
block pattern. Blocks are 2 rows deep; in 
every 3d row pattern is changed, bringing 
plain blocks over purled ones and vice 
versa. Work to 144th row in this way, 
always increasing at end of each row as 
described till 41st row is completed, then 
neither increase nor decrease to close of 
144th. 

At 145th row finish front in 3 parts; on 
middle 16 st k 4 rows in usual pattern, 
narrowing 1 st at end of each row, then 
cast off; cast off st between middle 16 and 





BUSY FINGERS 


outer 20 on each side and on latter k 16 
rows as in part below, narrowing 1 st 
on inner edge in each of Ist 14 rows, so in 
last rows only 6 plain st remain; cast 
these off on right side, but on left, to form 
tab with 2 buttonholes, k 4-rows on Ist 3 
st, then 6 rows on all 6 st, but in every 
24d row k middle 2 st together, so in last 
row all will be used up. 


K back same way, but 17 rows shorter 
than front; omit the 4 rows on middle 16 
st at top, cast these off and work both 


shoulders like right shoulder of front. Join 
right shoulder to that of front and sew a 
button on left. 


Knitted- Band for Baby—Use AA white 
Saxony yarn and steel needles not too fine. 
Cast on 70 st. K 1st and 2d rows plain, 3d, 
purl each st. Repeat these 3 rows until 
there are 150 rows; bind off loosely and sew 
together. Take up 12 st in front, k 12 plain 
rows and bind off; this is for a strap to 
fasten band down with. These bands are 
light and warm and amost excellent to pre- 





vent bowel trouble. Draw on over feet.— 
[A. R. Annable. 

Crocheted Slippers—Ma,erials: Use 
either Saxony or Germantown yarn and 
govern number of stitches in foundation 
chain by this and size of slipper to be 
made. Seven ch were used in the one from 


which this is taken. Do not join. Ist row— 
Thread over needle once, insert hook in 2d 
st of ch, draw thread through st and then 
passing it again over needle, draw through 
all 3 st on hook. This is known as crochet 


st (c st). One c st in each of next 4 st of 
ch and 3 c sts in last st; then passing to 


opposite side of 7 ch, skip lst and make 
1ecstin each of next 6 ch st. Break thread 
and fasten. 2d row—Begin at same side as 
for Ist row; 1 c st in each of 7 c sts in Ist 


row, 3 c sts in 8th c st, 1 ce st in each of 
next 7 ec sts. In catching into previous row 


of c sts, always take thread through back 
of 3d loop. Break thread. Repeat 2d row 
until there are 11 rows widening by 3c sts 
in center of each. 12th row—Four ec sts in 
center. 13th and l4th rows without widen- 
ing. 15th row—One c st in each of first 11 
e sts. 16th row—One ec st in each c st of 
15th row. Repeat until there are 25 rows, 
remembering to break thread each time 
and begin always on same side. Join last 
row to remaining 11 ec sts of 14th row. Make 
a heavy frill for top of slipper by * 1s ¢, 
ch 11, 1 sc in next st. Repeat around slip- 
per, four times. Just below frill run in a 
band of narrow elastic ribbon to fit slipper 
to ankle.—[lLalia Mitchell. 





A Pretty Breakfast Shawl—This is made 
from that varied collection of many-hued 
yarns to be found in every workbasket. 
Crochet small squares, 2 by 2 in each, of 
some one color, though shading or shaded 
yarns may be used, and border with a line 
of black, crimson or brown in single cro- 
chet. This gives an oriental and prevents 
a patchwork effect. When a _ sufficient 
number are ready, crochet together, form- 
ing a shawl 2 by 2 feet and finish with a 
border of knotted fringe.—[L. M. Annable. 








THEArnold 


reveyen: 


Finest Knit Underwear in the world, for 
Women, Childrenand Infants. Forty-eight page 
free catalogue with 48 life Photographs is worth 
sending for NOVELTY KNITTING CO.,331 
Broadway, Albany, N. ¥. Children’s Knit Night 
Drawers a specialty. 








ROM $60 TO $125 A MONTH 
—— MADE W 
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ae ’ Gearhart’s Improved 
=) SKNITTER 


1 rrneamwnenn by either knitting for the 
ee trade or selling machines. 
/ Knits everything from 
homespun or factory yarns 
equal to hand knitting, 
also all sizes of hosiery 
me soos. Only machine 
FOR s. made wit RIBBI 
HMENT, Ahead ofall competitors. dene 
or our ‘catalogue and samples of work which ex- 


plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, J, Ef T, Bo CLEARFIELD, PA. 
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BIG MONEY 
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Consumption, Bronchitis and Bronchia 
Asthma. 





DISEASES WHICH CAUSE ALMOST AS MANY DEATHS 
AS CONSUMPTION—FROM DR, ROBERT HUNTER’S 
LECTURES ON CONSUMPTION, 

A cold settling on the chest or grippe that 
goes down to the lungs produces bron- 
chitis, and when it has continued for sev- 
eral months it becomes chronic bronchitis. 

There is at first only trifling cough in 
the morning, with slight chilly feelings, 
followed by a sense of feverishness towards 
evening. Walking rapidly or going upstairs 





cause shortness of breath, with a general 
sense of tightness and oppression in thé¢ 
chest. 

As the disease advances the patient be- 


gins to raise yellow or greenish-yellow mat- 
ter; has hectic fever and night sweats and 
loses in flesh and strength. From this 
point, unless arrested by treatment, it goes 
on rapidly, sooneexhausts the vitality and 
causes death with symptoms closely re- 
sembling consumption and yet not con- 
sumption at all. 

By careful observation extending through 
many years, I am confident that fully 
TWO-FIFTHS of all the deaths charged to 
consumption are really deaths by consump- 
tive bronchitis. On examining the sputum 


and the tissue of the lungs in these cases 
we find neither tubercle nor the bacilli 
germs that are always present in TRUE 
consumption. 


This is a most important fact, for bron- 
chitis is much easier to cure than consump- 
tion, every case being curable if properly 
treated. It is only a seated, chronic in- 
flammation of the mucous lining of the air 
tubes, and at the worst is as certainly 
curable in the lungs as such inflammation 
in any other part of the body. 

Consumptive bronchitis is not curable by 
medicine given in the stomach, nor by those 
hypodermically injected, for they never 
reach its seat. It is only by the direct ap- 
plication of medicines to the lining of the 
bronchial tubes in the lungs that cure is 
ever effected. The disease is not in the 
stomach, nor in the blood, but in the lining 
of the lungs, and THERE THE REME- 
DIES MUST BE APPLIED. 

Nothing but a direct application of heal- 
ing medicines, antiseptics and germicides 
to the very seat of the disease will effect 
the cure of this or anyeother lung case, and 
they can be applied only by inhaling them 
in a gaseous state. The lungs constitute 
an air cavity, and can be reached medi- 
cinally only by medicated air. This treat- 
ment was discovered, perfected and first 
successfully applied byeme. It is the only 
natural, scientific and common-sense treat- 
ment ever applied for the cure of bronchial 
and consumptive diseases. If it fails, noth- 
ing else could possibly succeed. But it never 
does fail, unless mortal injury to the lung 
structures has taken place before it is ap- 
plied. 

Readers mentioning the American Agri- 
culturist can obtain Dr. Hunter’s. book, 
“The Lungs and Their Diseases,”’ absolute- 
ly FREE by addressing Dr. Robert Hunter 
Association, 117 W. 45th Street, New York 
City. 





Send us your adcresg 

and we willshowyou 

a y ure how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear profit 
of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 586, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR THE LADIES. 


One Lustre Tablet dissolved in your starch will make 
your linen white and bright and prevent your irons from 
Sticking. 10c pkg post free. Cash and prizes given to 
those who sell our goods. Write us. 

FREDERICK CHEMICAL CO., Taunton, Mass. 
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We desiie to secure a number of good agents 
efor the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in the 
states of Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and the 
South and Pennsyivania on SALARY and EX- 
PENSES. Good pay to the right men. west 
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dents of the respective states preferred. 
Papplying, state experience. 

., ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
- 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Dad’s Way. 


T- W- BURGESS. 





Just because he says, ‘‘God bless ’em, 
They were made to make a noise!” 
People say that dad’s peculiar 
In his bringing up of boys. 
“They don’t understand boy nature, 
That’s the trouble!’’"—dad, says he. 
‘“‘Reckon that they’ve quite forgotten 
All about the used-to-be. 


“When my boys break loose and holler, 
I break loose and holler, too, 

Just to show they do no different 
From the way we used to do. 

When they want to go a-swimming, 
I find time to go along; 

Show ’em how to dive and side-stroke, 
What is right and what is wrong. 


“Take ’em fishing and out hunting, 
Join ’em in a game of ball, 

Teach ’em how to find the muskrat 
And to Know the plover’s call. 

Laugh at all their trifling mishaps, 
Let them laugh in turn at me; 

Take their ‘dares’—from jumping fences 
Round to shinning up a tree. 


“So we’re jolly beon companions, 
Best of chums,—my boys and me, 

Bond between us can’t be broken; 
Triple-woven!’’—dad, says he. 

“Better lead a boy than drive him; 
It’s by far the better plan. 

Then you need not fear the future 
When te grows to be a man.’”’ 


—_— een 


Talk Around the Table. 





Against Irrigation—I am an anti-irriga- 
tionist for a great many reasons. I live in 
what used to be called a semi-arid country. 
but that fraction does not describe the 
condition of this country to-day. One-fifth 
humid would better express our present 
climatic condition, 250 miles west of the 
Missouri river. Semi-aridity reaches far- 
ther east than we live, for it is even dip- 


ping into Iowa and Missouri, and hot 
winds are in hot pursuit. Taking water 
out of its natural channel and spreading 


it out over higher lying land is working a 


great hardship to the states that these 
streams flow through, and mills, electric 


light plants and fish are all experiencing 
its bad effects. Timber is becoming stunt- 
ed and much of it is dying. When this 
country where I live was only semi-arid 
it was a bonanza to what it is now. Fogs, 
mists and dews are almost a thing of the 
past here, in the growing season, and it 
seldom rains soon enough to help the farm- 
ers who are growing crops. Formerly, 
when Nature used to take its course, we 
used to get those necessaries to the extent 
that we could live comfortably here. But 
now, oh how different! If this irrigation 
process keeps developing and gets to that 
extent that some of you advocate that it 
should, it will surely depopulate this sec- 
tion of country. I think it poor policy to 
destroy the usefulness of hundreds of acres 
of good land that people live on, that one 
acre of arid land may be reclaimed, which 
nobody lives upon. Of course it is to my 
interest to have this part of the country 
reclaimed by opening up the creeks and 
letting Dame Nature moisten up the land, 
as it did in days of yore. I believe it 
would benefit more people and the country 
in general.—[C. A. Teel. 





WHEN THE DROUTH WAS BROKEN. 
The sun rose over sunburnt hills, 
While gdropless were our springs and rills; 
The sky was veiled with mists of gray, 
But still we felt the sun’s hot ray. 
"Twas in the fall of ninety-one; 
"Twas in the year we rain had none 


Toward the ending of that day, 

We saw some clouds so far away, 
And ere she reached the mountain top, 
The sun her shining had to stop; 

And as the clouds up closer came, 
They looked quite favorable for rain. 


While the evening darker grew, 

The clouds they all the closer drew; 

And ere the night reached twelve o’clock, 
We plainly heard a falling drop. 


Slowly, gently, drops did fall, 

Until I heard the farm lass call, 
*‘Now we can surely plow for wheat, 
And of turnips we’ll have lots to eat.” ° 
Still harder yet the rain it fell,— 

Thus was broke the long dry spell. 


Oh, how the people did rejoice; 
How happy rang the farmer’s voice, 
“This will our pastures yet revive, 
And our stock will better thrive.” 
So then they took another start, 
And each one tried to do his part. 


Gus C. KAESENACHER. 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS. 
I love the dear old-fashioned flowers, 
That grew in childhood’s sunny bowers! 
Still memory holds their shining faces, 
Within the old tamiliar places. 


The marigolds and the clover bloom, 

With the bees a-humming a merry tune; 
Sweet mourning brides and Johnny-jump-ups, 
And the hollyhocks with their honey cups. 


The hollyhock blooms with many a glow; 
I’d pull and stand them in a row, 
And play that they were ladies, all, 


A-going to a fancy ball. 
Cicada tuned his fiddle there, 
And I loved to listen to the air; 


And the bee,.and the humming bird so fleet, 
I would prisoners make, in a prison sweet. 


I was thappy then, from morn till night, 


For the skies were blue and the clouds so 
bright! 

And I often think of the good old time, 

When heaven was near and life divine. 


Marcia I. BARNARD. 





Pat was a bashful lover and Biddy was 
coy—but not too coy. ‘“Biddy,’’ Pat began, 
timidly, ‘did ye ivver think avy marryin’?” 
“Sure, now, th’ subject has nivver entered 
me thoughts,’ demurely replied Biddy. 
“It’s sorry Oi am,” said Pat, turning away. 
‘Wan minute, Pat!’’ called Biddy, softly. 
**Ye’ve set me a-thinkin’.’’—[Tit-Bits. 
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voung Girls 


Are often engaged in doing the work of 
a home under the most trying condi- 
tions. Nature cries out against the 
stooping and lifting, the running up and 
down stairs at times 
when labor should 
be as light as possi- 
ble. It is owing to 
overstrain or self- 
a%4 neglect under these 
FSI conditions that the 
# foundation is laid 
for serious woman- 
(“4 ly disease. Irregu- 
yi larity is the first 
a step to impaired 
fa womanly health. 
A Perfect regularity 
may be established 
by the use of Dr, 
Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. It 
will heal inflamma- 
tion and ulceration 
and cure . female 
weakness. It 
makes weak wom- 
en strong and sick 
women well. 
“It gives me much 
leasure,” writes Miss 
lla Sapp, of James- 
; town, Guilford County 
N. C., *to thank Dr. Pierce for the great good 
received from the use of his ‘Favorite Prescrip- 
tion’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ I had 
suffered for three years or more at monthly 
riods. It seemed as though I would die with 
pains in my back and stomach. I could not 
stand at all without fainting. Had given up all 
hope of ever being cured, when one of my 
friends insisted upon my trying Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. With but little faith I 
tried it, and before I had taken half a bottle I 
felt better. Now I have taken two bottles of 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and one of ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery,’ and I am entirely cured, and 


in two months’ time when all other medicines 
had failed.” 


_ Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, paper covers, sent /yee on re- 
ceipt of 21 one-cent stamps, to pay ex- 


SWar tates 
as ‘ 
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BULBS ane 
‘wu PLANTS 


By Cc. L. ALLEN. A complete history, description, 
methods of propagation and ll directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the garden, dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and have been engraved es- 
ecially for this book. The cultural directions are plain- 
y stated, practical and to the point. Cloth, 12mo. Post- 
paid. wwe Sea 1.50 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1l.,New York. 
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ense of mailing oly. Address Dr. 
b V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes. Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House. 
keeping is “‘ different’? from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps. 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, dig pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be. 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at ence for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass, 
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er Earth. 


than any stone. 





COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
requires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
c. Besides it is very expensive. 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble with the action of 
frost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
Then why not investigate it? 
nearly one hundred public monuments. 
$4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., 


© Monuments 


in White Bronze 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 


It has been adopted for 
We have designs from $4.00 to 


Thousands of dok 


CHERRY STREET, 
Bridgeport, Conn, 
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Buns, Rusks and Waffles. 


LADY WOODSUM. 


482 


Buns No 1: At night mix 1 cup each of 
milk, sugar and yeast, and flour enough tv 
make them as stiff as pancakes; in the 
morning add raisins, and 1 cup each of 
milk, sugar and shortening. Knead all to- 
gether and let rise until after dinner, then 
roll out and cut in small cakes and let rise 
again. After they are baked, beat the 
white of an egg and wet the top of the 
buns with it. 

Buns No 2: One cup 
milk, % cup yeast, 1 egg, 1 tablespoon 
melted butter and % cup currants. Mix as 
stiff as possible with a spoon, let rise over 
night, and in the morning roll about as 
thick as for doughnuts. Place near togeth- 
er in a pan, let them stand in a warm 
place three hours, or until well risen, bake 
10 or 15 minutes and wet the tops with the 
beaten white of an egg after baking. 

Rusks No 1: Two eggs, 2% cups sugar, 
1 tablespoon lard, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 
qt sweet milk, % nutmeg, 1 cup yeast and 
flour enough to make a stiff batter. Set 
to rise and when light knead moderately 
stiff, and let rise again. After it is light 
mold it into rolls, put them in a baking 
pan and let them stand again until light, 
then bake half an hour. 

Rusks No 2: Three tablespoons sugar, 2 
eggs, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 pt sweet milk 
and 2 or 3 tablespoons yeast. Set at night 
and mold in the morning. Let it rise, then 
mold it into rolls, put into a baking pan 
and bake. 

Waffles No 1: Two eggs, % cup butter, 
4 cups flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder 
and sufficient milk to make a thin Datter. 
Beat the yolks and whites separately. A 
new waffle iron should always be greased 
well and burnt off two or three times be- 
fore using. Also, be sure and grease both 
sides of your iron well before baking, and 
have them pretty hot before dropping in 
the batter. 

Waffles No 2: One pint sour milk, 1 tea- 
spon soda, 4 well beaten eggs, 1 tablespoon 
butter, a little salt and flour for a thin 
batter. Have the irons hot and bake 
quickly. 


sugar, 1% cups 


— $$ 
Handy Recipes. 
B. C. 

Cookies: Cream together 1 cup sugar 
and % cup butter, add 1 cup sweet milk, 
3 taaspoons baking powder siftedin enough 
flour to make a stiff batter, and whatever 
flavoring preferred. The handy part comes 
in row. Instead of rolling the dough drop 
in spoonfuls on well-greased pans. Bake 
in a hot oven. 

Biscuit: Into 2 pts good sour milk stir 
1 qt flour in which 1% teaspoons soda and 
1 teaspoon baking powder or cream tartar 
have been added. Add a pinch of salt, 
beat up good, and bake in greased gem 
pans. If the-milk is not very thick, more 
flour will be required, for to be good the 
batter should be very stiff. Bake in a 
quick oven. 

Pie: Fill a deep pie tin or shallow stew- 
pan with well seasoned pie filling, any fruit 
desired, spread over the top a very short 
baking powder batter and bake half 
hour. Serve from the baking tin 
cream. 


an 
with 

To Cook Cabbage—The readers who 
think they cannot eat cooked cabbage be- 
cause it is hard to digest, ought to try it 
this way: Slice very fine, either with a 
slaw cutter or sharp knife, wash as usual, 
draining all the water off, have a kettle 
or saucepan nearly full of boiling water, 
put in the cabbage and bring to the boil- 
ing’ point as speedily as possible. Boil 
briskly for 20 minutes, taking care that 
there is water enough to cover the cab- 
bage. Drain off all the water, salt, season 
to taste and add cream and butter. Let 
boil two or three minutes and then serve. 
Cooked in this manner it is tender and 
sweet, with a delicate flavor that is lost 
when cooked the old way, and people with 
delicate stomachs can partake of it, with 
no unpleasant effects.—[Lillian M. 


“Handed Down’’—Connecticut Subscriber 
(who wanted a good raised cake recipe), 
the following was given me by an old lady 
and had been handed down from descend- 








THE GOOD COOK 


ants famous for delicious cake. I have 
used it for several years with good luck. 
Rub 4% cups flour through a sieve, add 1 
cup butter, stir in 1 cup boiling milk and 
when cool enough, % cup yeast. Let rise, 
then add 2 cups sugar, 2 eggs, % teaspoon 
soda, 1 nutmeg and plenty of raisins and 
citron. Again let it rise a littk and put 
into pans in a moderately hot oven. This 
quantity is for one large loaf or two small- 
er ones. I have commenced to make this 
in the morning and had it done at Il 
o’clock, which I find a great convenience 
many times. Of course the secret of the 
quality of this cake is that the sugar, etc, 
are added after the first rising.—[S. E. Em- 
erson. 
Cranberries for Thanksgiving. 
L. M. ANNABLE. 

Cranberry Sauce: Place 2 cups granu- 
lated sugar in an earthen stew dish, add ‘1% 
pt water and heat until it becomes a 
syrup, then put in 1 qt cranberries an1 
cook until they are tender, stirring often. 

Jellied Cranberries: Wash 1 qt cranber- 
ries, having the water boiling when poured 
over them, drain thoroughly, place in a 
porcelain kettle with 1 pt boiling water 
and cook 20 minutes. Put the fruit through 
a coarse vegetable sieve, add 1 Ib sugar, 
previously heated in a moderate oven, re- 
turn to the fire and cook 10 minutes. Turn 
into molds and cool. Just before serving 
dot the top with large, whole berries, care- 
fully cooked in hot syrup. 

Cranberry Pie: Make a _ short biscuit 
crust, bake as for shortcake and split it 
by pulling, not cutting, apart. Boil 1 cup 
cranberries in a thick sugar syrup, using 
a double boiler to prevent their burning. 
When thoroughly done, but not broken, re- 
move and place inside the crust, sprinkling 
with sugar. Before serving, spread the 
top with a’ stiff meringue, colored by the 
addition of a little of the syrup. 

Cranberry Tarts: Cut the tarts from 
light, well-shortened pie crust. In the cen- 
ter of each place % doz slices cut from a 
tart (not sour) apple. Cover with 1 table- 
spoon syrup, in which cranberries for top 
of jelly were cooked, dust with powdered 
sugar and cinnamon, add the upper crust 
and bake in a moderate oven. 

Cranberry Pudding: To 1 Ib sugar add 
1 teaspoon each of cinnamon, cloves, all- 
spice and nutmeg, and boil 20 minutes, 
adding a little water at first to prevent 
scorching. When the syrup is thick add 
1% cups cranberries, cut in halves, remove 
to the back of range and cook two hours. 
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We Do Not Ask You To Buy 


our mattress, we want to send you one, express paid, 
on 30, 40, or even 60 nights free trial that you may 
compare it with any other mattress e of 5 
cotton, felt or cotton-felt, and we will leave it to 
roe ae what to do at the end of the trial 
peri pok comes from Java and is the ideal 
mattress filler, and you will never regret trying the 


“EZYBED” fests Mattress. 


Resilient 


Ka b 

Kapok couch pillow, 
20 inches square, 
Oriental covering. 
ready for use, sen 
gooosté anywhere 
‘or $1.00. 
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Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 


Prepare an ordinary rice pudding, without 
raisins, add the cranberries with their 
syrup, and bake in a moderate oven. 


WHO Is IT? 
Who is it that’s always a-whistling, 
Or making some hideous noise? 
Who is it that, wheou he is wanted, 
Has always just gone with the boys? 
Who is it that’s sometimes neglected,— 
Who wears an old brimless hat, 
Whose trousers are made from pa’s old ones? 
Who is blessed with nine lives, like a cat? 
Who is it that’s awkward and careless, 
ho owns a horrid old dog 
That gets out by himself in the moonlighé 
And barks till he’s hoarse as a frog? 


Who is it that’s not like his father? 
(His father can’t quite see, for one, 
How such a rattle-brained youngster 
Can possibly be his own son!) 
Who is it that scorns to tell falsehoods, 
Who lets no weak thing come to harm? 
It’s that dreadful, freckle-faced torment— 
That dear careless boy on the farm! 
DIANA BURNES. 


To Sugar-Cure Pork—<As the pork sea- 
son has arrived, perhaps some of the read- 
ers will be glad of a good recipe for sugar- 
curing pork. We have had the best of suc- 
cess with the rule, and find that pork 
cured this way will keep through the sum- 
mer without brine, or even without being 
smoked, and is just as sweet then as when 
first prepared. The rule is as follows: For 
100 lbs pork take 6 Ibs salt, 4% Ib black pep- 
per and % lb saltpeter. Mix thoroughly, 
lay the pork on a board or table, rub each 
piece over with baking molasses first, then 
rub in the salt, etc, carefully going over 
all the surface, rind and all, leave it 
spread out where it can drip. After wait- 
ing a week, go over it again, then pack 
away on a platform or board in a cool, dry 
place.—[Lillian M. Clark. 


Cinnamon Bread—Take a quantity of 


bread dough after raising over night, roll 
smooth, spread with butter, sugar and cin- 
namon, roll as a jelly roll, cut in slices an 
inch thick, put in pans cut side uppermost, 
and bake, after allowing it to rise a short 
time as with biscuits.—[Betsey. 


Salad Dressing—One-half cup vinegar, 
half as much water. Put on stove until 
hot; 1 egg, 1 teaspoonful mustard, 1 heaping 
teaspoonful butter, 1 tablespoonful sugar. 
Beat egg, pinch of salt, and the mustard 
and sugar together. Add the butter and 
pour the hot vinegar into this. Put in dou- 
ble boiler and stir constantly until it 
creams. Add a half cup of whipped cream 
just before serving.—[Ruth. 
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VACCINATING BUGS. 

The science of medicine nus reached wonder- 
ful perfection. The microbe theory in certain 
diseases has been proven true beyond doubt. 
The inoculation of chintz bugs with the microbes 
of contagious diseases, in order that epidemics 
may spread among the little pests, is a practical 
method now in use. Dr. D. M. Bye, the eminent 
specialist for cancer, of Indianapolis, Ind., says 
that dosing with medicines, cutting with knives 
or burning with plasters to cure cancer is no 
longer to be recognized, but that he hasjdiscovy- 
ered a combination of soothing balmy oils which 
kill the cancer microbes and cure the most ma- 
lignant cases. Those who read this will confer a 
great favor by cuttingit out and sendingit toa 
friend who is afflicted. Book sent free giving 
——— and prices of Oils. Address DR. D. 
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in 14 Karat Solld Gold filled Case warranted ab- 
solutely for 25 years Not te tarnish or lose its 
color, with fully guaranted SPEOIAL R. L. 


17 Jewel Movement ®: tizeckeep- 





Nothing like it ever advertised or sold for by ~ a we offer. 
Jewelers ask from $15 to $25. Special 60 
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ou the watch for your inspection. 
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Greatest W atch Bargain ever offered then pay 6. 50 
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if Ladies’ or Gents’ size is wanted. tal 

EXCELSIOR WATCH CO.,.45 Lees Bldg., Chicago. 


NOTE: Ip buying from us you 
secure a High-Grade Watch at factory 
price, save all middlemen’s profits. 

WARNING: Beware of catchy-look- 
ing, nya eo imitation watches ap oa 
ently advertised by um 
\ Sonera. Weares parteotly rellnble 
firm and absolutely stand back of our 
guarantee, and take back any watch if 
not perfectly satisfactory in every way. 
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The Happiest: People. 


ANNED STBVENS PBRKING. 


Who are the happiest people on the face 
of the earth? I believe they are the people 
who are quietly dveloping along the line 
of their best powers, in the sphere where 
they are placed. 

It is a hard lesson for us to learn, that 
physical environment is only a small part 
of life, after all. 

I believe that every persem has a bent 
of charaeter entirely individual, and that, 
if each eeuld or. would deyelop along the 
line of this “bent,” there would be happi- 
ness and perfect harmony in individual and 
social life. Instead of this befng done, the 
tendency of this age seems to be to pattern 
after others. We want to move, speak and 
dress as @thers do. There is a great deal 
more study put into such matters by the 
mass of the people than into the discov- 
ering of the secret key of individual suc- 
cess and joy. 

A day has in it just so many hours for 
each of us. ¥et how differently are our 
days spent, all over the worfdt Some peo- 


ple who should be sitting quietly to think | 


@ little, are rushing hither ard thither in 
search of novelty and excitement. 


work, are lazily sitting at ease to dream. 
No one can lay down a rule for outward 
conduct. ._But there is a 
from within; to guide all. 
ment there 
How little 
thought! 
ness. Longfellow wrote that 
ing hearts are happiest.” 
love. Home means untrammeled growth 
upward, along noble lines. 
individuality. Home means a fitting te 
mingle with the world, as need is, 
power to uplift and encourage. 
will tell me, have no real home. This is 
lamentably true. But lister. Do I speak 
truly when I say that this is one gift that 
ig denied to ° 
it? The refining and uplifting influences of 
heme love are sometimes most markedly 
felt among the very poor. 
boy -who cared for his weaker brother in 
their tiny shed room knew all about home. 
Ife was happy. 
for. In after years, let us hope his indus- 


are we governed by 


“home-keep- 


try and early learned economy made pos- | 
sible a neat little cottage home somewhere | 


with a group of loved ones. 
Many a young man might make a pure, 


sweet, happy home who does not,—there are | 


why not. There are many 
young women who might 


many 
gay, 


reasons 
beaytiful 


help found a simple, sweet home, but they | 


will not. ‘““‘When they marry, it will be for 
money.and position.” . 

The happiest people, then, are those who 
are quietly developing the inner, individual 
life in an atmosphere of home love. To 
be sure, the is work, forced or chosen, 


to be done by all. But the question is, 


whether, when. work is over, it is the foy of | 


home or the excitement of outside enter- 


tainment that we yearn for; 


which we may be able to attain, or the ten- 


der pride of kindred and the approval of i 


heaven. 


—_ 


Our Pattern Offer. 


84732 —Ladies’ 
Phaited Shirt 
Waist, buttoned in 
the back. 32, 34, 


8463 — Ladies’ 

Tucked Blouse. 32- 

42 inches bust. 36, 38 and 40-inch 

measure. bust. 

Price 10 eenis each from our Pattern. De- 
partment. 





Others, | 
who should be taking a part in the world’s | 


rule proceeding | 

At each mo- | 
is @ right thing to be doing. | 
that | 
Yet it is the key to true happi- ; 
Home means | 
Home means | 


with | 
Many, you | 


ne who will seek to possess | 
The little news- | 


He had something to work | 


whether the : 
empty plaudits of the highest “society” to : 
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Mrs. Mamie Herbert, 56 Elmwood Ave, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Treasurer Empire State 
Fortnightly, Buffalo, N.Y. After Eight 


Years Suffering Cured by Lydia E Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 


“ Dear Mrs. PinkHAm :— Inflammation and ulceration of the 
uterus laid me low and robbed life of its joys for me. For eight years 
I was in frequent pain and misery, and then Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Compound came to me, the greatest boon I have 


known, for it brought new life and health to me. 
bottles of Compound and your Sanative Wash. 


I used several 
My improvement 


was slow, but from the first bettle I felt that I was better, and so I 


kept up courage and continued the treatment. 


Nene of my friends 


ever dreamed that I would be well again, but I have now enjoyed life 
to its. fullest extent for three years.” — Mrs. MAMIE HERBERT. 
$5000 FORFEIT LF THE ABOVE LEFTER IS NOT GENUENE. 


When women are troubled with irregular, suppressed or painful 
menstruation, weakness, leucorrhcea, displacement or ulceration of the 
womb, that bearmg-down feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, backache, 
bloating (or flatulence), general debility, indigestion, and nervous pros- 
tration, or are beset with such symptoms as dizziness, faintness, lassitude, 


excitability, irritability, mervousness, sleeplessness, melancholy, 


- all- 


gone” and “want-to-be-left-alone” feelings, blues and hopelessness, 


they should remember there is one tried and true remedy. 


Lydia E. 


Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at once removes sueh troubles. 
Refuse to buy any other medicine, for you need the best. 

Mrs. Pinkham imvites all sick women te write her for advice, 
She has guided thousands to health. Address, Lynn, Mass. 
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Save Fuel 


and heat additional rooms by attaching 
BURTON'S 


PRICE $4.50 AT 
ALL STOVE DEALERS 


Catalog J and testimonials upon request. 


LIFE SIZE BOLL 


ean get this beautiful 
Life Size Doll absolutely Free for 
selling only four boxes of our 
& Headache Tablets 
. Write to-day 
and we will send you the tablets 
mail id b~ i = 

¥ ($1.00 and we w: 
hich 





ood days have . ress, 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 5G: 1, New Haven,Cona 








Agriculturat Books enc aees cr 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 





Special Offer 


eee IO. ee 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS: 





O EVERY NEW SUBSCRIBER 
who pays $1.00 we will send this 
journal! to Jan, 1903, thus giving the 








numbers for the rest of year free from 








the time the subscription is received. 
A copy of the American Agricul- 
turist Art Calendar for 1902, con- 
taining weather forecasts and five beau- 
tiful reproductions of famous works of 
art, one in colors, is also included with 
each subscription. ; 
The above is a special offer which is 
made at no other season of the year, 
and we would request you as a favor 
to show our journal to your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to subscribe. 
s an inducement for you to getup a 
ciub we will send our journalene year 














free on receipt of three new subscrip- 
tions at $1.00 each, a copy of the Art 
Calendar being included with each sub- 
scription. 











This is the best time of the year tor getting sub- 
scriptions, and we trust you will begin at once an 
energetic canvass of your neighbo and 
pen use of the above offer. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 














ADVERTISEMENTS 


LARGEST HOG IN THE WORLD 


EIG HT 1 62 1 LBS The Poland-China hog called ‘Old Tom” was raised in Minnesota and was exhibited at Minnesota State Fair in 1897. 
@ He made a Big Gain , eating “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD.” “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” causes Hogs, 
Cattle, Horses and S mone t grow very rapidly and makes them Big, om and Healthy. Is used -_ strongly endorsed by 
PARDL FROM BETO. over 500,000 Farmers. It is sold on a Spot Cash Guarantee to Refund Your Money in any case of failure by over 30,000 
] Dealers. It will make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milking. Owing to its blood purifying and sti mulating 
| tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. It is a safe ae medicinal peeperemen we to be fed in small! sized feeds 

| 





in connection with the regular grain. It Fattens Steck in 30 to 60 Days ause itaids Digestion and 
sy In this way it saves a large amount of Grain. The use of CINTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” only costs 

3 FEEDS for ONE CENT.“t%&# Ask your dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes or imitations. 
It always pays to feed the best. “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers. 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


"MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.“& 

This Book Contains 183 Large Colored Engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., and of this Hog. 
It cost us $3000 to have our Artists and Engravers make them. It contains a finely illustrated Veterinary Department that 
will save you Hundreds of Dollars. Gives description and history of the Breeds a ft veneen Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry, 

THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, if You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: 

Ist—Name this Paper. 2aéd—How much —T ae you? ae-oe you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 

The Editor of this Paper will tell you that ght to have a copy of our cane illustrated Book for reference. The information is practical and the book is Absolutely Free. 
We will give you $14.00 worth of “INTE ATIONAL stock. FOOD” if Book is not exactly as represented. 3" We Won the Highest Medal at Paris in 1900. 


Answer the 8 Questions and {#7 Write Us At Once for Book. 


mae ta cl INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., {3 FEEDS ron ONE CENT} & 


Capital MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S.A, 


INCH : 1 GALLON PAINT 
WwW ES H FE i” FOR 50 CENTS 
“NEW RIVAL” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS_ 

Do you want to save 75 per cent of 


outshoot all other black powder shells, because they are made 
better and loaded by exact machinery with the standard brands of ee ee ar 


powder, shot and wadding. Try them and you will be convinced. A. first-class high- “grade paint that 

y will paint any surface and can 
ALL « REPUTABLE @ DEALERS @ KEEP « THEM applied by an} person at one uarter 
the cost ot any of the old-fashioned 
ints. AQUA CHEMICAL PAINT 
Ss put up in packages of 6 lbs., kegs 
Rn Ibs. ae 4 200 Ibs. 
ce, 10c. per Ib., shipped at your 
TILE DRAINED L LAND fica scout ett expoiise. Get your heighivors to ln 

an 0 you in an order and save freig 
DRAIN JIL re ee o alse Bewer Pipe, Suarbes to any point east of the Bis 
ey To e, ete. White for 

; Chima pe Bapepenig Sie W Wak ce Albany, N.Y. sissippi River. Ask any bank or busi- 
what you want'an greet _ a _ ness house as to our responsibility. 
We only ask you to send for free 
sample and color card; convince your- 


SAVE FE ED. self. A postal card will bring them. 


Feed is fuel to the animal economy. B& AQUA CHEMICAL CO, 2 Factory Sq., WATERTOWN, N.Y. 
fs burned up to -< ly internal tn. Fit ie 
heated (cooked) it goes inte the ant- 
mal’s stomach ‘es saves that much fuel (feed). 


Electric Feed Cookers 
Lap: 8 eyeny fn n ng legit noe cs enti 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. with steel linings ; boiler made of extra heavy c S h | | 
100 jonas. 
galvanised sie "Capacity 25 100 gal O rn e1iers. 


ORNAMENT: aL LA ENC Electric Wheel Co., Box 86 , Quincy, Ill, 
y= Cheaper than wood. We ask attention to our 


ait YY Special prices to — —= = Corn Shellers with im- 






























































ix 
Churches & Cem- 
vl re Seoabie ana One HEEBNER’S vever fread Horse. ower | se oy proved Separators. Will 


ri Durable and Cheap. 
AN 6Catalogue Free, with Speed Regulator. ‘i ae 
: . te aia shell the largest or 


Coiled Spring Fence Co. Box B, Winchester, Indiana. <P). 3 ebecses, 
smallest ears of corn 








: , — =. nes 9g hi : iz without clogging. 
Send for circulars, 


Catalogue. 4 ENSILAGE AND DRY FODDER CUTTER th : ~THE- 
with Grashee. Also TLreshers and Cleaners,Feed Mills, 1 


Gora Shellers, Drag and Circular Sew Mechinew ete: =| [Raa MM BELCHER & TAYLOR 











A Revolution in|) ‘eeswer 
AG'L TOOL 6O,, 


the Book ‘Trace || gem _ 2 20 chtconee Fale, Hass 
WROUGHT IRON PIPE TT ON HORSE 


Good condition, used short time only; new th 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from =¥ Strong, heavy castings; forged 
loops ; steel lined; double and 








to 12inch diameter. Our price per foot on ¥ inch ig 
Sc; on Linch 3c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 compound brass beams, aide 
Specia G; 








A working library placed in the CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., nae 


home of every intelligent agricul- AS) por oe So Offer. 


° ° ° W ri 
turist. The cost is merely nominal OSGOOD SCALE’ CO., 
105 Central Street 


—The terms unprecedentedly liberal BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


—No cash in advance required. C CIDER 
Clear, 


j CR SIRE { 5 D AYS FREE 
A HYDRAULIC TRIAL 


To avail yourself of this wonderful CIDER PRESS. Thisis the best mill ever made for crush- 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd power. Ficoaty pres snacsed Corn Stalls. ‘Corti & Cob,Onts 
Company, 52 Lafayette Place, New York, and Gales 8 wets fib. “st ' nything. Bent 
and on ot of it write: Send me partic- “eee Frost Mig. Co Tine of Floss Mi Beckie 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, ote ee Frene Coen Bhdline see 
as advertised in (mention the paper), Alog tree. Sprout, Waldron & Co org me Pa. 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... + alabhiers 


| | will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the Catalog Complete of Agricultural Books, 












































publishers by stating that they saw the adver- Address ORANGE JUDD 
tisement in this journal. - COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 
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